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barcode label, attach 
a copy of the receipt to the 
entry form, and return via mail to the 
address on the form. 


To celebrate our 30 year anniversary, in Australia we’re giving 
away two Leatherman Jeeps, plus lots more exciting prizes! 
Enter today and you could win a Jeep! 


I Find a Participating Deaier from our 
" Dealer Locator at: 

leatherman.com.au/winajeep 


O Purchase any Leatherman tool from 
them. Collect or fill in an entry form 
whiie you’re there. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: The Jeep® logo is a registered trademark of Chrysler Group LLC. Images represented here are for illustrative purposes onN; final graphics on delivered Jeep may vary. 

Full Terms and Conditions available from the promoter and online at: http://www.leatherman.com.au/winajeep. Authorised under permit numbers: P13/02865 ^CT). LTP^I 3/06211 (NSW). 13/1889 (VIC). T13/1579 (S^. 
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IeDITOR’S LETTERI 


P The land of the long 

white cloud is calling 


T he first time I visited New Zealand 
was a catastrophe, involving a 
helicopter ride from a ski slope to 
Dunedin hospital, but I could happily 
return to South Island every other month 
and not become desensitised to the 
spectacular vistas. I’m sure you don’t need 
the encouragement to cross the ditch that 
lies within these pages either, but I can’t 
think of a better way to get fired up for 
summer than reading about seemingly 
impenetrable parts of New Zealand and 
some of Australasia’s most daring weekend 
adventurers. 

I’ve been thinking a lot about journeys—the 
difference between travelling and taking a 
journey that is—since watching Mile...Mile &. 
a Half (reviewed on p.72) and speaking to 
Te Araroa walkers (p.32). It’s often said that 
the people you meet are what make a good 
trip, but something uniquely intimate 
occurs between two people passing on a 
remote trail. In the case of Tim Cope, who 
recently toured Australia with his book 
(reviewed last issue) about riding across 
the Eurasian steppe for three and a half 
years, it was accepting that he had to rely 
on other nomads to survive which made 
him successful. He says adopting nomadic 
credos such as ‘mountains never meet, but 
people do’ and 'if you have to rush in life, 
rush slowly’ allowed him to disengage 
from his Western obsession with time and 
GPS coordinates. 

I certainly wouldn’t mind encountering a 
bloke named Tim out on the trail, as Tims 
seem to be especially good at thinking 
outside the box. I recently spoke to 
inventor Tim Leatherman about the Win a 
Jeep competition he’s running in Australia 
to celebrate 30 years of the Leatherman 
pocket tool (read the interview at wild.com. 
au).This Tim, whose company now turns 
over around $ 100m a year, is famous for 
being turned away from retailers for years 
before one picked up his invention. He 


receives hundred of letters from people who 
have rescued animals from fence wire or 
repaired a vital piece of kit while far from 
home using a multi tool, and even one from 
a man who had to urgently cut his boat’s 
anchor line when a whale threatened to 
drag him to the deep. He says interaction 
with the outdoor community has led him 
and his invention on an ‘odyssey’, and I like 
to think of Wild’s own journey as something 
of an odyssey. 

Whenever I get the chance I sneak into the 
Wild archives to flick through old issues, to 
see which areas are ripe for reinvestigation 
and chuckle at politically incorrect adverts. 
When I offered the entire Wild back 
catalogue to a reader who could tell me 
what they enjoy most about the magazine in 
20 words I was not prepared for the 
number of heartfelt, amusing and insightful 
replies I received. The winner, I’m pleased 
to announce, is Craig Little of Elsternwick, 
who summed up the magazine’s mission 
and the words of many others when he 
wrote: ‘The feature articles, because they 
inspire me to do and experience more!’ 
Others were endearingly honest (‘The gear 
section at the end, after being inspired by 
various articles and track notes - shop!’) 
and some skirted the rules to send in stories 
about romantic escapades involving ‘rainy, 
lightning-filled nights in tents’. 

But back to this issue, I recommend you 
lace your boots tight, strap yourself in, and 
take the phone off the hook because there 
are adventures of the steep (p.42), 
Whitewater (p.S6) and underground variety 
(p.28) to come. Happy reading! 


QkAj- 

Carlie Trotter 
Editor 
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WHAT GIVES YOU LIFE? 


Marmot Outdoor Collection 
The lightweight Speed light Jacket 
provides heavy duty, 3-layer GORE-TEX® 
protection yet packs down small for 
travelling fast, ideal for hiking, climbing 
or mountaineering, the robust shell is 
completely seam taped and waterproof 
and features Angel-Wing Movement™ 
for unhindered mobility. It also has our 
most technical laminated wire brim 
hood, designed for the most challenging 
weather environments. 
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MORE APPY DAYS 

Great Sept/Oct issue. I enjoyed the 
‘TechnoLogic’ feature on freebie outdoor 
apps, but feel you missed publishing a great 
one. Avenza PDF Maps is a free app that 
allows you to download and store maps for 
Australia and all over the world (some free 
and some you pay for). Once downloaded, 
your smartphone will overlay your GPS 
position on to the PDF map so you can track 
your progress. Parks Victoria have a host of 
their maps on there for free, so it’s great for 
piece of mind on those shorter walks when 
you may not have been prepared with map 
and compass. 

Sam Harlen 
Via email 


DON’T FORGET THE BLUEYS 

I liked the article describing family-friendly 
adventure towns but was sad to not see any 
Blue Mountains towns named. My childhood 
in the Blue Mountains was full of bush- 
related adventure, from gentle bush strolls 
and mountain bike riding to more ‘hardcore’ 
climbing, canyoning and untracked 
overnight walks. Obviously I am passionate 
about the Blueys and thought I should give 
it a shout out. For working parents, it’s the 
perfect balance of feeling a milhon rrules 
from Sydney yet also commutable distance. 
For kids there are loads of primary schools, 
three state high schools and a handful of 
private schools. And most wonderfully, at any 
given time you are probably only a kilometre 
or two from World Heritage-listed bush full 
of opportunity! 


Anastasia Dalitz 
Via email 


Reader’s letters are welcome (with sender’s full name 
and address). A selection will be published here. 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wildigprimecreative.com.au 


NO POLITICS PLEASE 

I have been a regular subscriber for over 
a decade now. I have always loved reading 
about people’s adventures, wilderness areas 
that they have been to and solid reviews 
about gear by people that actually use gear. 
Of late I have noticed a lot more pohtical 
bias and comments coming through in both 
editorial and letters. One of the many reasons 
I have spent my hfe doing outdoor pursuits 
is to leave behind the rigmarole of everyday 
life and its associated problems and enjoy life 
in its purest form. Wild used to provide me 
with similar enjoyment while trapped in the 
city. I can understand how politics and the 
environment can mix or not mix, but do we 
have to be reminded of it in every edition? 
Can we not put our personal bias and politics 
aside and just celebrate the wild? 

Jeremy Sternson 
Via email 


LONG MAY THE ADVENTURE 
CONTINUE 

Sorry to here about Rock magazine ceasing. 

I have been reading Wild since the 70s 
and still look forward to it turning up in 
the mail. Haven’t found one issue yet that 
wasn’t interesting, have read them all cover 
to cover and still use for reference. I did the 
Overland Track in 2008 and again tempted 
it in 2010 with my wife and 12-year-old 
son. We got as far as Kitchen Hut and got 
stranded there for two days in a blizzard 
—snow, hail and sleet all at once—and the 
wind sounded like a freight train passing by. 
My wife had a cup of water sitting next to 
her sleeping bag through the night that was 
frozen solid by the morning, so we ended 
up melting snow for drinking and cooking. 
We had a fotu-season tent that we put up 
in the hut but, coming from Brisbane, we’d 
never experienced cold like it. On day two 
there was a break in the weather and we 
made a run for it, back towards hot food 
and showers. After we got home I would tell 
people that my son got scared just opening 
the freezer after his experience on that 
mountain. That 12-year-old is now 15 and 
he, along with his 13-year-old brother and 
myself, are about to try trekking the Overland 
Track again. This time I’m sure we’ll finish. 
Keep up the great work, looking forward to 
it for years to come. 

Bernie Bradley 
Via email 


CORRECTION 

Please accept our apology for incorrectly 
captioning an image of the magnificent Nelson 
Falls on p.44 of issue 137 as Sir John Falls. 


FRIENDS & FOLLOWERS 

Sara McCarron: Thank-you so 
much for being a reasonably 
priced Father’s Day present, which 
I know my dad will thoroughly 
enjoy (and will be up for renewal 
by next year’s Father’s Day!) 

Wigwam: May all your trails be 
crooked, winding, lonesome, 
dangerous, leading to the most 
amazing view. 

Cas and Jonesy: After 5 years, 
Guinness World Records has 
certified our world first kayak 
across the Tasman Sea. You beauty! 

@IrinaGreenVoice: There’re 
billions of planets out there, but 
this little one is our only home 
& we need the Arctic to keep our 
climate stable. #SaveTheArctic 

@LotsaFreshair: Powdered 
babaghanoush - I’m sure 
{^growcookeat never thought 
her recipe would be used this 
way! #hiking 

(gsierraclub: US gov shutdown’s 
economic toll on parks: $76 
million a day 

@TheOutdoorCo: “Every time I 
see a compass needle swing. I’m 
bewildered by it.” 


BUSHWALKING TIP 


Don’t throw out your old computer 
mouse pad. I carry one tucked in the 
back frame slot of my daypack. When 
stopping for a short rest just shp out 
the mouse pad to make an instandy dry, 
comfortable seat out of any cold rock 
or splintery log. The pad weighs next 
to nothing and also gives extra back 
padding from objects in your daypack. 



Alex Keller 
Terrey Hills, NSW 


Alex wins a Deuter Exosphere sleeping bag 
worth $289. The Exosphere boasts Thermo 
ProLoft filling, water repellent areas at the 
head, sides and feet, and elasdc chamber 
seams offering 25 per cent stretch to ensure 
a worm, dry and comfortable sleep. 
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GO BEYOND ORDINARY 


Know no boundaries with Garmin fenix* 

True fearlessness is backed by knowledge. Garmin fenix is the GPS watch with all the tools you 
need to take on any adventure. The fenix provides comprehensive navigation and tracking functionalities 
as a true GPS navigator. It can guide you off the trail and then find your way back with TracBack®. 

The ABC features (Altimeter, Barometer & 3-axis electronic Compass) provide information on heading, 
elevation and weather changes, along with a built-in temperature sensor. Built for the toughest terrain, 
Garmin fenix takes you beyond what you thought was possible. 


GARMIN 


See the fenix at Garmin.com.au 




BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL 
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Commercial 

Vehicles 


HOBART: 5 Oct The Farrall Centre at The Friends School 
PERTH: 24,25,26 Oct State Theatre of WA 
NEWCASTLE: 7 Nov Tower Cinemas 
DARWIN: 8 Nov Deckchair Cinema 
AVOCA BEACH: 8 Nov Avoca Beach Picture Theatre 
TOWNSVILLE: 12 Nov Riverway Arts Centre 
SYDNEY ORPHEUM: 13 Nov The Hayden Orpheum 
SYDNEY SEYMOUR: 14,15,16 Nov Seymour Centre 


CAIRNS: 16 Nov Cairns Civic Theatre 
CANBERRA: 17,18,19 Nov National Film and 
Sound Archives 

ADELAIDE: 20 Nov Capri Theatre 
KATOOMBA: 20 Nov The Edge Cinema 
MELBOURNE: 21,22,23 Nov RMIT Capitol Theatre 
BRISBANE: 26,27,28,29 Nov Brisbane Powerhouse 
LAUNCESTON: 30 Nov The Tramsheds 


PRINCIPAL SPONSORS 


ASSOCIATE SPONSORS 


Black Diamond 
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I WILD SHOT I 



Photographer Dinny Kube says: “My daughter Nikki decided to risk ankle 
damage to leap from a sculptural piece at the top of Queenstown Hill in 
New Zealand. Sometimes the mountains just make you feel like this.” 
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Happy day on the Heysen Trail 

More than 550 people turned out for the first ever Day on the Heysen Trail event in early October 



The inaugural Day on the Heysen Trail 
memorial walk, in honour of trail founder 
Warren Bonython, has been deemed a success 
with a turnout of 556 bushwalkers. 

The event, which was 18 months in the 
planning, saw members of Friends of the 
Heysen Trail and local bushwalking clubs 
lead 60 simultaneous day walks for groups 
ranging in size from three in the most 
remote sections to 50 along the south coast. 
The day is now set to become an annual 
opener to the walking season, with the aim 
of showcasing the diversity of South 
Austraha’s 1,200-kilometre trail. 


Yourambulla Range. Photo: Alan Davis 



Robert Alcock, Friends of the Heysen Trail 
president, said: “The feedback’s been 
fantastic and we attracted a whole heap of 
people who hadn’t walked on the trail 

“Most people in South Australia have heard 
of the Heysen Trail but its extent, the fact it 
is 1,200 kilometres along the backbone of 
the state through some extremely diverse 
countryside, is not widely known,” he added. 
Simon Bonython travelled from overseas to 
attend the event in memory of his 
adventurous father, who passed away last 
year, and many walkers donned the yellow 


shorts favoured by the trailblazer. 

A foundation has also been set up in Warren’s 
name to support maintenance of the Heysen 
and other South Australian trails. 

The 900-strong Friends of the Heysen Trail 
recently completed the installation of 10 
rainwater tanks for additional watering 
points along the trail, and have plans to 
renovate a further two historic huts for 
overnight accommodation. 

The group is also responsible for repairing 
signage, building bridges and replacing 
native vegetation as well as an increasingly 
popular end-to-end walking program of 
monthly outings, 

Alcock said a growing day-walk program 
that fits around the busy schedules of young 
professionals, including mid-week twilight 
walks, is attracting a younger profile to the 
Heysen Trail. 

Retired american professor Richard Savage 
also attracted fresh attention to the iconic 
trail when he completed his third solo 
through-hike in September, calling it one of 
the best in the world for its varied terrain. 


Alpine Guides launches new climbing course 


Alpine Guides in New Zealand has launched a 
five-day Intro to Alpine Rock course aimed at 
novice or gym climbers who want to develop 
sport, traditional and multi-pitch skills on 
natural rock in the picturesque setting of the 
Southern Alps. 

General manager Arthur McBride said: “These 
days so many people are climbing in gyms or 
just top-roping, this an opportunity to 
experience some of South Island’s many 
stunning venues for multi-pitch climbing 
tucked away in seldom-visited valleys.” 

The course will run from mid-December 
through March and strike a balance between 
indulging on sport routes, developing skills for 
safe trad climbing and tackling longer routes. 



Climbers will start on Sebastopol Bluffs in 
Mount Cook Village before flying to a 
campsite in the Ben Ohau Range for routes 
up to 300 metres long, and tackle peaks in 
the South Temple Valley depending on 
weather conditions. 


Attendees should have a good level of aerobic 
fimess, with potential three-hour walks to 
climbing venues, and be comfortable seconding 
grade-15 bolted routes in Australia. 

The group course will cover a broad range of 
topics including building anchors, lead¬ 
climbing techniques and multi-pitch rope 
management. Private courses are also available 
for those without any rock climbing experience. 
In addition to the company’s popular winter 
mountaineering program and advanced alpine 
rock course, Alpine Guides also offers a 
number of ascents of major peaks for 
competent rock climbers with little or no 
snow and ice climbing skills, such as a Malte 
Brun expedition in late summer. 


Sydney Uni bushwalkers strip off 



Members of the Sydney University 
Bushwalkers club have been photographed 
baring all in scenic spots across the Blue 
Mountains for a 2014 calendar to be released 
on November 20. 

The end product is described as being aimed 
at ’the discerning nature calendar 
connoisseur’ and features both group and 
individual nude images taken in areas such 
as the Gardens of Stone and Kanangra Boyd 
national parks as well as hidden waterholes. 

oT the calenilafj 


which is priced $20, will go to the Colong 
Foundation for Wilderness. 

Club member Tim Vollmer says SUBW 
organizes nude bushwalks, canyoning trips 
and yoga sessions in the summer to 
experience wild landscapes “in the most 
natural way possible”. 

The club’s 2013 calendar—the first one 
produced since the 1990s—sold out. 


0 


Subw.org.au/calendar 
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Consider firewood collection 

Firewood collection is impacting ecosystem health across Australia, writes Damien Ryba 


In 2000, a CSIRO study revealed that 
domestic users burn around five million 
tonnes of firewood each year, with the most 
sought-after woods being red gum, jarrah, 
red box, yellow box and ironbark. Most of 
this wood—usually fallen timber—is 
collected on private land, but while 
firewood gatherers often think they are 
helping ‘clean up the bush’ they are in fact 
removing timber that plays a critical role in 
providing wildlife habitat and other 
ecosystem services. 

The large numbers of invertebrates such as 
beetles, spiders and worms and bacteria that 
feed off and break down fallen timber 
constitute just one of the many ecosystem 



functions of dead wood, together with its 
role as a habitat for nutrient-releasing fungi. 
Fallen timber also retains moisture and 
nutrients that aid the establishment of young 
plants and reduce soil erosion by slowing 
rainfall runoff, thus helping to preserve 
aquatic habitat too. 

As such, the NSW Scientific Committee has 
listed the collection of firewood as a ‘key 
threatening process’ under the Threatened 
Species Conservation Act, In the federal 
government’s Action Plan for Australian Birds 
around 20 species are mentioned as being 
threatened by firewood collection, including 
the red-tailed black cockatoo. In 2005, the 
Natural Resource Management ministerial 
council endorsed a voluntary code of 
practice for flrewood merchants, but 
funding for its promotion was withdrawn 
three years later. 

The use of firewood by campers and 
bushwalkers may only be a fraction of the 
annual harvest, but we should all be aware 
of the environmental consequences of our 
actions nonetheless. Through using only 
small campfires or by carrying a liquid-fuel 
or gas stove, bush lovers can play their part 
in preventing further depletion of valuable 
dead timber. 
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Three Capes Track update 

Work on the Tasman Peninsula’s new 65-kilometre coastal track is well underway 


Upgrades to existing sections of the planned 
Three Capes Track are setting a new henchmark 
in coastal walking experiences, according to the 
Tasmania Parks and Wildlife Service. 
Construction of the Class 3 ‘dry-boot’ track, 
which is comprised of rock, gravel and treated 
pine duckboard, began with upgrades to the 
existing Great Short Walk at Cape Hatty in 2011 
and got underway between Denmans Cove and 
Forte.scue Bay in February. 

The finished six-day route will link White Beach 
to Pirates Bay by foot and boat, taking in Cape 
Raoul, Cape Pillar and Cape Hatty. 


Officials expect the 3 5-kilometre eastern half 
of the one-metre-wide track to be open by 
November 2015, with the hope of recreating 
the commercial success of the Overland Track. 
Stuart Lennox, Three Capes Track project 
manager, said: “We are developing the walk 
to deliver a world-class experience at all levels, 
from the customer's first enquiry through the 
website to the quality of the track, facilities and 
interpretation, to environmental and social 
sustainability. 

“All of these features will combine to appeal to 
a wider range of walkers than the other iconic 


Tasmanian bushwalks such as the Overland 
Track,” he added. 

Huts equipped with bunk rooms and mattresses, 
communal spaces and gas cooking facilities are 
being built to accommodate both independent 
and guided walkers, joint funded by the state 
and federal governments. 

The project, which has cost around $25 million 
to date, attracted controversy early on for going 
over budget and reportedly not meeting safety 
standards. It is expected to attract 60 walkers a 
day and create more than 1,000 jobs statewide 
when complete. 


The wilder, the wiser 


The importance of wild nature to human I 
month, writes Marlena Mende 

Around 1,200 conservationists, adventure 
operators, indigenous elders and policy makers 
from around the world gathered in Salamanca, 
Spain, in October to debate ways of protecting 
wilderness areas while providing enhanced 
economic and social opportunities. 

The pervading theme of the 10th World 
Wilderness Congress, which is seen as a warm¬ 
up for the lUCN Parks World Congress in Sydney 
in November, was the necessity to engage young 


iaith and prosperity was a key theme at th 

people with outdoor pursuits and wildlife. 
Delegates drew attention to digital platforms 
such as Project Noah and the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Service’s WilderQuest as 
powerful ways of inspiring youngsters to care 
about wild areas. 

The congress also saw the launch of a new 
international group for young conservationists 
called Coalition Wild and the commitment of nine 
European organisations to a rewilding agenda. 


World Wilderness Congress in Spain last 

To raise awareness of the resurgence of wildlife 
in Europe, including the comeback of 18 
mammal and 19 bird species in the past 50 
years. South African hiker Geoff Dalglish made a 
2,500-kilometre journey on foot to the congress 
along traditional wolf migration routes between 
Geneva and Salamanca. 

A new network of walking trails may now be 
developed along Dalgish’s route, which took 
four months to complete. 
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Peter Campbell 


Who typically volunteers 
with BSAR? 

We have around 240 
members, a lot from 
university clubs and 
other keen outdoors 
people who want to 
contribute to the 
community while 
learning a new skill. 
There’s no minimum time commitment but 
realistically we expect people to come to at 
least two days of training a year. I myself 
started bushwalking as a teenager, then got 
into climbing and cross-country skiing when I 
joined the La Trobe Mountaineering Club and 
took part in my first search and rescue training 
weekend in 1981. Before becoming convener 
three years ago I volunteered as club delegate, 
training coordinator and field organiser. 

What does troining consist of.’ 

We organise two main training events per year 
including one in snow conditions, plus an 
information night for newcomers. We teach 
people about working with GPSs, pohce radios 
and avalanche transceivers, as well as first aid. If a 
newcomer doesn’t have the fimess level or skills 
required (if they haven’t been on a foirr-day walk 
before for example) we suggest they get more 
experience with a bushwalking club first. 



maps, and teams have shifted from four to two 
people. There’s no pattern to searches, though 
there are fewer lost skiers and ski tourers as 
our winters shorten. In spring and autumn we 
typically get called to find people from parties 
that have been pinned down by a storm, as 
well as the occasional injured bushwalker. 

How does a call-out actuolly work.’ 

After the police initiate a search through our 
police liaison officer, they conduct a call-out 
via SMS, email and automatic dialler. If you 
confirm you’re available, you get dressed for 
the field and meet a police bus at the search 
departure point, perhaps at Sam. We often 
drive to very remote areas, but also help find 
people with mental health issues or children 
who have wandered off farms. You’re allocated 
a task by the field organiser, such as searching 
a particular gully, and continually call out 
while you walk in the hope the missing 
person is responsive. 

What ore the common mistakes that people lost in 
the bush make.’ 

The worst thing you can do is keep walking, 
because that makes you harder to find. 

People lost in the Alps often think they can 
find a way out by following a creek 
downhill, which might actually lead them 
into 30 kilometres of rough bush. 


How have rescue operations changed over the years.’ 
Bush Search and Rescue Victoria itself, which 
is a standing committee of Bushwalking 
Victoria, hasn’t changed much in 60 years but 
the search style has changed. We pioneered the 
use of GPS units and overlaying track logs on 


How do members cope with the physical and 
emotional challenges of a rescue.’ 

People on searches work together very closely 
but you also learn to see yourself as part of a 
bigger picture. Your spirit of adventure comes 
into play too as you’re using a different skillset 


than on a standard bushwalk. We have a peer 
support process for unsuccessful searches by 
which we proactively call team members to 
talk through things afterwards. We occasionally 
find a deceased person, but the most difficult 
call-outs—a very small percentage—are ones 
where people aren’t found. 

What hove been your most memorable call-outs.’ 

I remember a search at Davies Plain for a 
brumby hunter who had been knocked out 
in a fall from his horse and spent the night 
in a wombat hole. It was unique because we 
nearly got run down by a mob of brumbies, 
had to camp overnight in a very remote area 
and worked together with mounted 
searchers. Recently, we were called to find a 
lost teenage girl who had become separated 
from her scout group on Mount Erica in the 
snow. We made our way to Mushroom 
Rocks near the summit at midnight, then 
returned to camp for a few hours sleep 
while another group followed some 
footprints to a saddle. Half an hour off 
daylight we found her, very lightly dressed 
in some thicket, and signalled for a 
helicopter rescue. 

Do you get out bush for fim too.’ 

I recently took my young daughter on a 
bushwalk to see some waterfalls in the 
Otways and usually fit in some ski touring 
around Mount Bogong and the Main Range 
in spring. My new addiction is kitesurfing 
around Melbourne, which is similar to the 
urge that skiers get to chase powder. 



Homeshare site for campers takes off 

A new directory of camping spots on private land is growing rapidly 


Online communityYoucamp.com has 
attracted a strong bushwalker following and 
upward of 8,000 Facebook fans since 
launching earlier this year. 

Founders James and Prue Woodford, a former 
environment reporter and park ranger, came 
up with the idea of a matchmaking service 
for landowners and responsible travellers 
when they reahsed the value of sharing their 
own forested property near Moruya in New 
South Wales. 

The website, designed to be 'the AirBnB for 
everything outside’, features around 1 IS 
properties across Australia including a dozen 
in classified wilderness areas. 

James Woodford said: “More than money, we 
want Youcamp to be about hooking up 
people who adhere to the tread lightly 


principles in a way that has positive 
outcomes for the environment.” 

Campsites listed range from ecotourism 
businesses, which pay a nominal fee to be 



listed, to the gardens of property owners 
who are happy to receive visitors for free to 
privately owned conservation areas, which 
are listed free. Ratings for hosts and campers 
will be introduced as the community grows. 


though Youcamp is not currently involved 
in any financial transaction between the 

Woodford said that despite taking inspiration 
from UK-based directory CampInMyGarden, 
Youcamp is uniquely Australian in the scale 
and variety of its campsites, with standouts 
including a million-acre property in the 
Northern Territory and a cattle station 
adjoining Mount O’Connell National Park. 

He added: “Facebook has been critical for us, 
with landowners in Queensland, South 
Australia and the Margaret River region 
quick to come aboard.” Users of the site can 
search for a private camping spot either by 
location, price or interests ranging from 
bushwalking and climbing to boating and 
clothing-optional. 
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New and noteworthy products for your inner gear geek 



□ AmbitZ S $549 

This Finland-made GPS watch is now available 
in all white with a comfortable, elastic silicone 
strap for stylish outdoorswomen suunto.com 
QAnatomica Boxers $44.95 
Natural odour resistance and a contoured 
pouch with fly make Icebreaker's merino/ 
lycra-mix undies a sensible backpacking option 
au.icebreaker.com 


El Buckshot wireless speaker $79.95 

This shock- and water-resistant, pocket-sized 
speaker can play music from your Bluetooth- 
enabled smartphone for 10 hours 
outdoortechnology.com.au 
D3Axiom-l- Expedition 75 $399.95 
Part of Lowe Alpine's new super-sfable pack 
range, fhis is designed to be extra easy to adjust 
while on the move intertrek.com.au 




Q Grandpa’s Firefork $9.95 

Pair this stainless steel skewer with any old 
stick to grill hot dogs or marshmallows like a pro 
outdooragencies.com.au 
D Ridge Runner Waistbelt $29.95 
With space for two water bottles and a 
separate pocket for your keys, this lime green 
bum bag is exceptionally handy for day walks 


□ cive-N-Go Bikini Brief $18 

Made of diamond-weave mesh, these quick- 
drying briefs from ExOfficio are durable as well 
as comfy outdooragencies.com.au 
D Fourteener 24 $229.95 
Now including the updated Antidote bladder, 
the Camelbak Fourteener can hold three 
litres of wafer and features stretchy side 
pockets and a well-ventilated back panel 


ED Fold Sunglasses $189.95 

These fold-up sunglasses designed for surfer 
John John Florence from durable Girlamid 
plasfic can be easily pocketed or stashed 
without fear of scratching spyoptic.com 
[Q Cortez Hydration Pack $109.95 
Attach Camelbak's specialised two-litre bladder 
with overflow storage bungee to the deck of 
your kayak and stay on the water for longer 
seatosummitdistribution.com.au 























|wishlist| 



[Q Sprinter XT35 $224.95 

This lighweight, weatherproof Platypus pack 
comes with a three-litre BigZip bladder, loads 
of pockefs and a stowable waistbelt 


[□Dozer III $129.95 

leva’s popular sandal/hiking-hybrid shoe with 
Durabrasion rubber, shock-absorbing heel pad 
and odour-battling Microban treatment now 
comes in grey teva.com/au 


[□ Bamboo iPhone5 Case $49.90 

Mobile accessory specialist Force Technology has 
partnered with Quiksilver to create a range of coasf 
and foresf-themed cases for iPhone and Samsung 
Galaxy users forcetechnology.com.au 


[Drerrane Pack $649.98 

This 70-litre Kathmandu pack features a 
C3 harness that transitions into a trolley for 
dragging through airports, plus a detachable 
daypack kathmandu.com.au 






[Qt 4 Cotton Duck Hat $139.95 

The signature Canadian Tilley hat is made of 
durable fabric derived from sailcloth and features 
an anti-sweat headband, wind cord and wide 
down-sloping brim that floats spelean.com.au 
[Q Conness 70 Nautical $440 
With the patented Optifit-X adjustment system 
for superior venfilation and load confrol, fhis top¬ 
loading pack with sleeping bag compartment is 
well-suited for mulfi-day advenfures 
thenorthface.com.au 
[□ Mako Ti $64 

Named after one of the world’s speediest sharks, 
this pocket-seized bike tool from Leatherman 
features multiple box and spoke wrenches as well 
as a hex driver leatherman.com.au 
^ GoPro Hero3-F Black Edition $529 
Smaller than previous models but with a longer 
battery life and sharper lens as well as a low- 
light mode and remote lustyindustries.com 



Q] Highland Glass $14.95 

Released earlier this year and ideal for Christmas 
outings, GSI's glass-like nesting cup allows for a 
wee dram (or large guzzle) on the trail 

spelean.com.au 

^ Nuun Hydration Tabs $11.99 

These sugar-free, electrolyfe-replacing tabs 
(available in tasty flavours such as fruif punch and 
kona cola) dissolve in half a litre of water in two 


^ Galaxy S4 fre Case $119.95 

LifeProof’s new Samsung Galaxy S4 case Is 
described as waterproof, scrafch-proof and 
drop-proof lifeproof.com 
Q] Larkin Daypack $139 
San Francisco-based Boreas is launching 

next year, including this 18-litre beauty with 
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Appreciating our Gondwanan heritage 

Following a trip to India’s forest of the Gonds, Yoav Daniel Bar-Ness explains how understanding the origins of Australia’s biodiversity and 
geology in the southern supercontinent of Gondwana can help us appreciate current conditions and links with other lands 



Having drifted away from the supercontinent 
about 50 million years ago, Australia shares a 
Gondwanan legacy with Africa, South America, 
Madagascar, New Zealand, Arabia, Turkey, India 
and, most intriguingly, Antarctica. Some of the 
earliest evidence of this landmass came from 
fossils of the Glossopteris plant, or tongue fern. 
Widespread in the high-latitude swampy terrain 
of the supercontinent around 250 million years 
ago, fossils of these plants have been found 
across Australia, India and Antarctica. 

In the present-day wildlands of Australia there is 
a useful distinction made between the rainforest 
derived from plants growing in Gondwana and 
the bush. You can see the rainforest plants, most 
notably the Antarctic beech, in unburnt areas 
along the east coast of Australia as well as the 
Tarkine and farther afield in New Zealand, New 
Guinea and Chile. If you were visiting Antarctica 


45 million years ago, you would see similar 
forests. The bush, by contrast, is the fire-linked 
flora of Eucalyptus, wattle trees, casuarinas and 
banksias that dominate burnt landscapes and are 
are much more recently evolved. 

These two major elements of the Australian flora 
have been additionally influenced by contact 
with the south-eastern Asian tropics 15 million 
years ago, and much more recently by species 
brought by European settlers. 

Biogeographically the south-east coast of 
Australia contains forests that harbour both the 
bushland and rainforest elements of our 
ecological heritage. South-west Western Australia 
and New Zealand can offer two alternate 
environments. The forests of the southwest 
coast, with their karri and tingle eucalypts, have 
lost many of the major rainforest trees as the 
Australian continent has dried out. By contrast, 


the south of New Zealand never had the native 
bushland component and is most similar to the 
Australian rainforest, 

Gondwana, and Australia in particular, has also 
been identified as the likely ancestral 
evolutionary home of the passerine order of 
perching birds. This group, which includes 
songbirds, accounts for half of all bird species 
and is now found throughout the world. Fossil 
evidence indicates that they first diverged as a 
distinct group 5 5 million years ago in what is 
now eastern Australia. 

The word Gondwana is Sanskritic in origin, 
meaning ‘the Forest of the Gonds’. The Gonds, 
or Khond people, five in the forests of eastern 
India in a region that has drifted well into the 
northern hemisphere over the past iOO million 
years. The Gonds are one of the largest of India’s 
tribal peoples, who have had to adapt away 
from an agricultural system of shifting 
cultivation as their forests have been reduced. 

On a recent trip to the virgin jungles of Kanger 
Valley National Park in central India, I 
discovered that Gond people have no idea of the 
regularity with we use their name. While the 
forests of modern Gondwana are spectacularly 
biodiverse and globally significant, there are few 
tree species remaining in India with obvious 
southern hemisphere heritage. But while the 
forests are a mix of Eurasian and African 
botanical influences, the birds could arguably 
be considered to have their origins in 
Gondwanan Australia. 


Woodchips 

The Friends of Leadbeater’s Possum, 
Healesville Environment Watch and My 
Environment are among the groups to have 
pledged support for the proposed Great Forest 
National Park in Victoria’s central highlands. 
The new park would protect critical possum 
habitat and old-growth mountain ash as well 
as water supplies for Melbourne. 

The National Parks Association of New South 
Wales is calling for citizen scientists across 
the state to log their koala sightings via the 
BioTag smartphone app from November 7-17 
as part of the inaugural Great Koala Count. 

A similar one-day census will be live across 


South Australia on November 28. 
KoaIacount.ala.org.au 

WA’s Department of Parks and Wildlife has 
reminded park visitors to report anyone 
removing animals from natural habitats after 
two Japanese men were caught trying to 
smuggle 30 lizards out of the country at 
Perth Airport. It is estimated the reptiles, 
including protected Rottnest Island 
shingleback lizards, would have fetched up 
to $130,000 on the Asian black market. 

Around 350 people joined the Melbourne 
March for Elephants in October to raise 



awareness of the ivory trade, which 
is projected to make African elephants 
extinct in the wild by 2025.The march 
was one of 15 simultaneous protests to 
take place across the world coordinated 
by the Kenya-based David Sheldrick 
Wildlife Trust. 

Indonesia has joined Bhutan, India, 

Malaysia and Nepal in endorsing a new 
breeding and conservation program in Java 
and Sumatra to save critically endangered 
rhinoceros populations. There are around 
3,500 rhinos remaining across Asia, 
including just 50 lavan rhinos. _ 
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Bob Brown*s 
green living 

Plans to drill the habitat of the world’s 
largest animal cast a shadow over an 
otherwise perfect holiday 


One day humankind will land on another planet with a living ecosystem, 
strangely beautiful and within the order of possibilities that we can infer 
from our Earth’s own fantastic array of life. While waiting, if you want to 
land on a concentrated package of surprises here, there are few better 
places to spend a few days than South Australia’s Kangaroo Island. 

On holidays at last, after my retirement from the Senate last year, I flew in 
from Adelaide in the heaviest June rainstorm in the island’s history. Some 
roads were closed and bridges washed away but within minutes the sun 
had come out and the storm, dragging a rainbow behind it, retreated 
eastwards to the mainland. 

I watched the sun enflame the winter skies each evening from a small 
rented cabin at Stokes Bay overlooking the island’s north coast. This is 
when dozens of Bambi-faced macropods and joeys with white fluff in 
their ears would get moving and cut superb silhouettes on the clifftop. The 
tammar wallabies, meanwhile, seemed content to stay in the paperbark 
thickets on the hill. Boobook owls called from the same woods as the June 
’supermoon’- -at its closest approach of the year—lit up the night. 

Over on the south coast, the famous Remarkable Rocks escape the 
camera’s ability to convey their age, majesty and complexity while signs 
warn you not to stray down the granite towards the ocean because huge 
waves have taken previous visitors, Down at Admirals Cave I found seal 
pups with their mothers lying belly-up in the sunshine where the 
machetes of sealers would have raged in the 19th century. The huge 
boardwalk at Seal Bay is testimony to the popularity of these ocean-going 
mammals today, though I hope the push to extend it further west into the 
colony is abandoned. 

May the seismic testing planned by Bight Petroleum in its hunt for oil and 
gas deposits also be abandoned. The company plans deafening blasts 
through the waters off Kangaroo Island, including those of the marine 
canyon, and into the bedrock beneath the sea floor. For Bight, there’s an 
irritation—the largest creatures ever to move on the face of planet Earth. 
The waters off K.I. are one of only three known feeding grounds for blue 
whales around Austraha. Whether to blast or not to blast the blue whales’ 
South Australian supper room is a now decision for environment minister 
Greg Hunt. Mysteriously, the Aborigines who arrived on Kangaroo Island 
about 15,000 years ago left 13,000 years later, never to return. As I flew 
out I hoped it wouldn’t be long before 1 can come back and catch a 
glimpse of a blue whale. 




F or 40 years, Hilleberg has been making the highest 
quality tents available. Conceived and developed 
in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the ideal bal¬ 
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New Zealand's hardest guided treks 

2-8 day wilderness hikes Groups 2-5 people 
Light packs Gillespie and Rabbit Pass 
Multi day glacier trekking 




Bauxite vs bushwalking 

Perth Bushwalkers Club president Dave Osborne considers what bushwalkers can, and 
should, do to offset the impact of mining activity in Western Australia’s Darling Range 


The Monadnocks area around 60 kilometres 
south-east of the city is well known by Perth- 
based bushwalkers. A popular section of the 
Bibbulmun Track passes through the area and 
walkers exploring the granite outcrops 
around Mounts Cuthbert, Vincent, Randall 
and Cooke, as well as the hald dome of 
Boonerring Hill, are rewarded with expansive 
views across the forested Darling Range. The 
more remote, laterite-capped Bannister Hill, 
which lies further south down Albany 
Highway in a state forest outside the 
Monadnocks National Park, is lesser known. 
Due to its varied natural habitat the whole 
area was once designated a future 
conservation reserve. 

On a recent trip to Bannister Hill members of 
the Perth Bushwalkers Club arrived at the 
western granite slope ready to take in 
sweeping views and instead observed 
expanding mining operations in almost every 
direction. To the south, the Worsley bauxite 
mine expanded north toward Bannister Hill 
itself; to the south-west the Boddington gold 
mine expanded across a former alignment of 
the Bibbulmun Track; and to the north-west 
Alcoa’s bauxite mine encroached high around 
the slopes of distant Mount Solus. 

It comes as a shock to many bushwalkers to 
learn that much of the northern Darling 
Range across the jarrah forests and wandoo 
woodlands is destined to be strip-mined for 
bauxite, or aluminium ore (pictured inset). 
The affected bushwalking areas will stretch 
from Bannister Hill in the south to beyond 
Mount Dale in the north, with mined areas 
expanding at around 9.3 square kilometres 
per year. The bauxite is recovered from 
below the thin caprock that covers most of 


the hilltops and low ridges by removing the 
mature forest and laterite ‘pods’, before the 
area is ‘rehabilitated’ with young 
replacement forest. 

About 3 5 years ago, conservationists led an 
unsuccessful campaign against major 
expansion of the bauxite mining that had 
started at Jarrahdale, and agreements signed 
then continue to be honoured by the state 
government. As mining operations expand 
further, access to some walk areas will be lost 
for years after the mining operations and 
rehabilitation work is completed while new 
forest is established. 

There is little benefit to bushwalkers in 
attacking the government or the miners, 
bound as they are to extensive leases, but we 
do have duties to fulfil. Firstly, we must aim 
for the best possible understanding of what 
and where the impacts on walking areas have 
been and document these. We must respond 
to any plans affecting our walk areas when 
they become available for public comment 
and communicate with the miners via bodies 
such as the Mining and Management Program 
Liaison Group. We can then work together to 
see that roadblocks are minimised, mining 
plans retain pockets of original forest 
wherever possible, vegetation buffers are 
preserved and emissions near to walk areas 
are minimised or timed. 

As Perth’s population continues to grow, there 
will be increased pressure for access to the 
nearby Darling Range for quality bushwalking 
opportunities beyond the Bibbulmun Track 
and national parks. If we are proactive, the 
rehabilitated areas could once again offer an 
enjoyable—albeit changed—bushwalking 
experience for future generations. 
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Imax doco zooms in 
on natural disasters 
and delights 

A Melbourne-produced documentary filmed from the air across four continents 
is encouraging climate change sceptics to revisit their notions of natural weather 
phenomena and land uses. 

The Earth Wins, shot in giant screen format by ex-search and rescue pilot Jerry 
Grayson, features powerful imagery from the aftermaths of the Black Saturday 
bushfires and Hurricane Katrina as well as exclusive footage of southern right 
whales apparently playing with dolphins off the coast of South Africa. 

The 45-minute film, which was screened as part of the Environmental Film 
Festival Melbourne and at MONA in Hobart in September and October, explores 
the impact of capitalist economies on different landscapes and species. The 
filmmaker’s aim was to find common ground between climate change sceptics 
and the green movement about the need to try and live more sustainably. 
Grayson told Wild: “After filming the disaster sequences the working title was 
The Deluge, but then I flew over a disused mine near Newman which had 
collected water in it and started thinking that while some might call it a 
horrible scar on the landscape, that hole might be the only place in WA with 
vegetation in 10,000 years." 

He added: “I’m not a political animal but I made this with a friend who 
thinks melting glaciers are part of a ‘natural cycle’ in mind, so when he said 
the film made him consider the effects of rapid population growth it was a 
hallelujah moment,” 

Shunning voiceover for typewriter-style subtitles, one of the film’s most 
powerful lines reads: ’The Earth isn’t fragile, we are’.The juxtaposition of 
mining and shipwreck images suggests that what industry takes from the planet 
is ultimately reclaimed with no reference to mankind. 

Having screened The Earth Wins in the UK and US before returning to Australia, 
producer Sara Hine said the film had been best received by venue managers at 
home, the so-called Petri dish of climate change. 

David Karoly, a professor of atmospheric scientist at the University of 
Melbourne, said: “Our society has had a much bigger impact in just six 
generations than indigenous people had in thousands of years. The film is a 
much more powerful way of communicating that message than I have had 
in decades.” 
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I ALL THINGS GREAT & SMALL 


Flying duck orchid Caleana major 


T ht large duck orchid, also called the flying duck orchid or 
flying ducks, is one of Australia’s most recognisable ground 
orchids. This iconic species, widely distributed along the east 
coast from southern Queensland to southern Tasmania and west 
into south-eastern South Australia, is easily distinguished by its 
remarkable flower resembling a duck in flight. 

The shiny reddish-brown flowers are seen to be carried in an 
upside-down position when compared with most other orchids. As 
the sepals and petals are quite narrow, the flowers appear to be 
dominated by a large basin-shaped structure on the lower side (the 
column) and a duckbill-shaped structure (labellum) on the upper 
side. One pair of sepals extends backwards like the wings of a 
flying bird. The other sepal and both petals curve downwards close 
to the column. The labellum is attached to the end of a curved 
flexible strap and snaps shut when touched, which children enjoy 
testing. The column is tipped with a pale anther that surmounts the 
sunken stigma. 

Duck orchids grow in well-drained sandy or gravelly soils in 
open forest, woodland and heath. Like many Australian ground 
orchids they colonise disturbed sites and are frequently seen 
growing beside walking tracks and on road verges. Mowed or 
slashed strips that border patches of natural vegetation are also good 
sites to look for this orchid, which survives hot summers as a 
dormant underground tuber. 

The single leaf up to 12 centimetres long and 0.8 centimetres 
wide appears above ground in late summer to autumn and is 
coloured grey to pinkish and patterned with numerous small spots 
and mottles, merging with the surface layer of the soil. 

The spring flowers—up to five per plant—are carried on the end 
of a thin wiry stalk that can be up to 40 centimetres tall. Usually 
only one or two are open at any one time. The flowers are sturdy 
and quite long-living, lasting for several weeks if not pollinated or 
burnt. In dry seasons the leaves are often withered by the time 
flowering takes place. The final flowers of the season, which open 
towards the end of spring, can survive well into summer. 

Duck orchids maintain themselves in small, localised clonal 
colonies by forming daughter tubers on the end of thin speciahsed 
roots. Each plant can produce one to three daughter tubers each 
year. The parent tuber that produced all the growth for that season 
dies after flowering or dispersing seed. 

The flowers of the duck orchid are pollinated by male sawflies in 
an intricate and remarkable relationship that has to be seen to be 
believed. The flower releases a specific scent that is undetectable to 
humans. Termed a kairamone, this scent mimics the one released by 
a female sawfly when she feels the need to mate. Upon detecting 
the scent, a horny male sawfly homes in on the flower and attempts 
to mate with the labellum, which immediately snaps shut trapping 
him firmly between the labellum beak and the broad concave 
column. While struggling, the male sawfly picks up packets of pale 
poUen on its thorax. If deceived into visiting another duck orchid 
flower, this pollen will be deposited on that flower’s stigma and 
bring about the formation of dust-like seeds that are light enough 
to be dispersed on air currents. The labellum resets itself between 
visits, usually within a few minutes on warm to hot days. 

Scientifically, the large duck orchid is placed in the genus Caleona, 
named after plant collector George Caley (1770-1829) who was 



Taken at Peter Murrell Conservation Area south of Hobart using a 
Canon!D SLR camera with 100mm macro lens. Photo: Bill Higham 


based at the botanic gardens in Kew, England, and sent by Sir Joseph 
Banks to Port Jackson in 1800. Caley spent a decade collecting 
plants in various parts of south-eastern Australia but most 
intensively in the bushland around Sydney. He collected jointly with 
the famous English botanist Robert Brown on a number of 
occasions between 1802 and 1804. 

Brown came to respect Caley’s botanical contributions and in 
1810, using his own collection of the orchid from Bennelong Point 
as the type species, established the genus Caleona in his honour. 

The species epithet major, meaning large, was used by Brown to 
distinguish the large duck orchid from a second species, C. minor, 
commonly known as the small duck orchid, which Brown 
described in the same publication. Whereas some botanists place 
the latter species in the related genus Paracakana (together with 
another 13 small species from south-western Western Australia), 
others include them all in Caleona. 

David L. Jones 

David L. Jones has named more than 350 species of native orchid 
and is the author of Starting out with Orchids (2010) and A Complete 
Guide to Native Orchids of Australia (2006), among others. 


Curious about a plant or animal you've spotted? 

Send a photo to wild@primecreative.com.au and we'll find out about it for you. 
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Footloose and free 
wheeling 

The freedom afforded by an off-road vehicle has been 
worth the evil stares for Quentin Chester 


I ’m walking along a brick-red sand 
dune in the Great Victoria Desert. 
There’s a soft breeze and the 
occasional scrub wren in the bushes. Apart 
from that, and a few mulga ants scuttling 
out of a nest, not a lot is going on. On the 
other hand, you do get a different feeling 
in this place, a little quiver in the soul. 
After all, this is one of the most 
resoundingly isolated spots on earth. 

The Great Victoria is the largest of 
Australia’s deserts. You could stash five 
Tassies out here and still have room to 
spare. With such a flood of space I should 
probably be waxing lyrical about the 
rough splendour of it aD; the huge sky 
and spriggy mallee trees. Instead, I’m 
thinking about motor vehicles. 
Contravening the poetry of the moment, 
my head is bumper to bumper with 
images of cars and tracks, bug-smeared 
windscreens and clouds of bull-dust. 

This detour is perhaps excusable given 
the 700-kilometre drive from Kalgoorlie 
the day before. After spearing east through 
salmon gums glowing in the early light 
we tracked beside the Dog Fence on the 
upper edge of the Nullabor. Then it was a 
long haul north towards the Connie Sue 
'highway’ blazed into the GVD by Ten 
BeadeU in the early 1960s. All up, this 
little desert commute was nearly nine 
hours of rumbling along dirt tracks. 

In pubhshed tales of bush exploits the 
business of getting to the wilds rarely 
rates. It’s as if the internal combustion 
engine had never been invented. In some 
circles an enthusiasm for cars is a faux 
pas. For the most ecologically pious 
among us, a 4WD is more or less the 
work of Satan. However, unless you’ve 
arrived at the trailhead by boat, train or 
parachute, you will have spent a 
significant chunk of time on the road. 
These transitions may not be that 
noteworthy or uplifting; nobody really 
wants to hear about trailing a caravan 
convoy on the Pacific Highway. But this 
being a profoundly outback nation, the 
byways via which we connect to our more 
remote corners can be rich, even eye¬ 


popping adventures in their own right. 

Even behind the wheel you get to read 
the signs of life, to feel the change from 
the bony limestone surface of the 
Nullabor’s western myall woodland into 
softer, red dunes. Such drives can put you 
in a mindset akin to that of a bushwalk, 
the landscape coming at you with its 
unnerving sprawl for hour upon hour, 
evoking the sort of isolation you feel in 
your bones. My borrowed chariot for this 
desert adventure was a rattly old 7 5 series 
’Troopy’. Over the years I’ve wrestled with 
a few Troopies in out-of-the-way bits of 
the continent. As a driving experience 
they are growly and lumbering, with seats 
that ensure you feel every pebble on the 
road and an interior about as lavish as a 
Portaloo. This one was in dire need of 
wheel alignment and funnelled a choking 


In some bushwalking circles, 
four-wheel driving was 
synonymous with yobs that 
want to rip into national parks, 
set fire to forests and quite 
possibly eat their own young 


cloud of powdery dust into the cabin. But 
I didn’t care because Troopies don’t stop 
(not a bad feature when the nearest town 
is 700 kilometres of saltbush and 
nothingness away). 

There was a time when the only people 
who ventured into deserts drove Series 1 
Land Rovers. They were the sort who 
could change tyres one-handed and 
rebuild a gearbox using their teeth and a 
paper clip. Nowadays every man and his 
dog is crossing the Simpson or whirling 
down the Canning Stock Route. Some 
people get uppity about this change. The 
outback is full of hard-bitten bushies who 
will tell how good it was before the 
’tourists’ came; how you could drive for 
days without seeing another vehicle and 


have Cullyamurra Waterhole all to yourself 
No doubt some of the folks who got here 
50,000 years ago feel the same way. 

My own conversion to 4WD ownership 
came in the late 90s. As our kids got older 
and more adventurous, so the family hols 
became increasingly intrepid. Every year 
we pushed deeper into the outback and 
nudged a bit further along remote 
stretches of coast. Needless to say, it only 
took a few humiliating episodes getting 
bogged in soft sand and snagged on creek 
rocks to realise that our old Magna Wagon 
didn’t cut it. All the same, it took a while 
to openly embrace the 4WD concept. In 
some bushwalking circles, four-wheel 
driving was synonymous with yobs that 
want to rip into national parks, set fire to 
forests and quite possibly eat their own 
young. Among our friends it was 
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acceptable to own a dainty Subaru 4WD 
wagon but anything bigger was gauche. 
Brutish Landcruisers and Patrols were 
driven by ores. As wholesome Wilderness 
Society elves we didn’t need that sort of 
thuggish power. Or so we thought. 

After a year or two I summoned the 
courage and bought a used Holden 
Jackaroo. More nimble than a Troopy, the 
Jackaroo was a handy compromise. With a 
tight little turbo diesel under the bonnet, 
it could chug up the steep and slippery 
stuff Suddenly, and for about the same 
price as a Corolla, we had go-anywhere 
transport. Even though it was a modest, 
no-frills machine, some of our associates 
still scowled. We’d crossed to the dark 
side. But after sharing a few creek 
crossings and desert jaunts that involved 
towing their Subarus out of tight spots, 
they changed their tune. 

Now, 17 years on and 370,000 
kilometres on the clock, the Jackaroo is 
still going strong. It’s hauled us through 
central Australia, the Nullabor interior 
and the Western Desert. It more or less 
knows its own way along backtracks in 
the Flinders Ranges and Kangaroo Island. 
It has ferried kids, dogs and injured 
wildlife, and the old girl has never missed 


a beat. Most valuably, our Jack has opened 
up terrain and bushwalking possibilities I 
never even dreamed of For us, it’s never 
been just about the driving. A 4WD was 
always going to be a means to an end, a 
way to get to the start of the good stuff, 
be it walking a gorge in the McDonnell 
Ranges or camping on a long-lost surf 


beach. Like us, our vehicle wears the scars 
and joint-pain of this knockabout life. 
Every panel is etched with scrapes from 
rocks and scrub. For a decade a bit of bent 
fencing wire from the Gawler Ranges has 
stood in for the aerial, and the roof is 
dented from the canoes we lashed there 
for a visit to Coongie Lakes. 

I know now why people get 
sentimental about their vehicles. Looking 
at our Jackaroo in the driveway I don’t 
see the rust bubbling around the back 
window. Instead I see the times we would 
return from flogging ourselves up ridges 
in the Gammon Ranges, hurl our packs in 
the back and sink into the comfort of a 

I’m more than thankful to be here in 
the middle of the GVD surrounded by so 
much. I’m grateful too for the old Troopy 
parked in camp not far away. Bouncing 
around in an off-road vehicle will never 
beat a good walk, but at times it can get 
very close. 

These venerable vehicles also operate as 
time machines. They keep alive the 
anticipation of heading inland with a car 
full of friends. A virtual lifetime of 
arguments, jokes, ideas, confessions and 
dreams shared. They serve as self- 
contained worlds that bracket our times 
deep in the bush. As we speed home tired 
and cold they give us warmth and shelter. 
More than that, they endure as one of our 
best hopes to leave the ordinary behind 
and break new ground. W 

Quentin Chester is a freelance Journalist and author of 
six books about wilderness places. Quentinchester.com 
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In a country famM fgr ^ c 
Kieran McKay tells 

the surface of hfew ^alanc^ 


T he headline spot at this year’s NeW 
Zealand Mountain Film Festival 
may have gone to American 
climber Cory Richards but a rough-cut 
short entitled Deep: The Story of Stormy Pot 
drew the loudest applause. The 3 5-minute 
film, about a quest to uncover one of the 
deepest through-caves in the world 
within New Zealand’s Mount Arthur, is 
the passion project of outdoor instructor 
Kieran McKay and his aptly named 
Extreme Cave Team. 

One of the southern hemisphere’s 
most experienced cavers and founder of 
Wd^cwao-based Absolute Adventure, 
Kiefoff has played a pivotal role u 


mapping Stormy Pot since its entrance 
\yvas mscovered in 2010. It was after 29 


. abseils aiid a two-kilometre traverse ^ 
viable camping spot that the teani realised 
Stormy Pot might connect to the nearby 
Nettlebed system at the head of the Pearse 
River, and therefore be the country’s 
longest and deepest cave. 

At the time of writing, the latest 
expedition came within 20 metres of 
connecting the two systems, which.,^ 
would constitute a mapped cave de^t 
of around 1,200 metres and a three-day 
through-trip that is the stuff of dreams 
for cavers worldwide. 

The exciting part, says Kieran, is that 
Stormy Pot is but one of many caves ripe 
for discovery. He explains: “I could go out 


everyday and map sew kilometres In 
established systeniS such as fhlmer . 

Cavern and EllisfBasin, and there are still ^ 

limestone areas of New Zeftlanuj^hj^ ^ V-:, 
haven’t even been looked ^ 

He plans to keep filmiflgli^^iBy'^ 
exploits ahead of the Banff idUimtain - * 

Film Festival tour in 2014» “VYe^hot the 
Stormy Pot film on cameras that f^n 
your pocket so it’s pretty raw, but ^thin^ 
people are enjoying'it bedausei4t’S V 
completely different to anything they've 
seen before, ” he says. " . 

Spending days at a time underground, 
following disappearing rivers and 
discovering massive marble chambers , 
while dodging falling rocks, is nothing 
new for the Kiwi caver. A caving fanatic ■ 

from the age of 14—despite entreaties b^ s". ^ 
his parents to keep his head in the books^^\ * 

—Kieran first started mapping what is ^ 

now recorded as New Zealand’s deepest ' ■’ ' ^ 

' system in the late 80s. ' ^ 

He says: “People had been trying to find 
a big system in the Ellis Basin for many 
. years but .only found small caves, so in 
2010 when we fpund one just under 600 
metres deep l.iiedded to spend three 
weeks alone oil'iSpimt ATtl^fanS., - . 

; managed to.link-ii’tQ anqtber.JW-'inetre- ' 

deep one.” Mapping IS'iip jmpbrtaht'part 
of the sport, he adds; be<:an^ it acts as a 
profile , of where you hav^'&en and 
enables others to extend cives. . 
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"I heard a roaring noise. I was cowering in the corner without my 
light on as the rock passed five metres from me, and then saw the 
most amazing light show as it hit the ground" 


But the pull underground is more than 
an attraction to never-before-seen 
environments. He explains: "You can get 
away from the rest of the world and set 
your own rules, and those rules are very 
simple: you look after your mates, you 
look after yourself and you don’t make a 
mistake. Life above ground these days is so 
complex and manic, but down there, the 
stress is gone.” 

There are unique challenges and risks 
underground of course. “I’ve felt plenty of 
skipped heart beats, when nearly falling 
down holes or being caught by floods for 
example, but that’s inevitable when you’re 
doing something enough and pushing 
yourself,” says Kieran, 

He recalls: “I remember a friend 
climbing up the rope on an 80-metre high 
pitch, when I was at the bottom, and him 
yelling ‘Rock!’...then... ‘Bloody big rock!’ as 
I heard a roaring noise. I was cowering in 
the corner without my light on as the rock 
passed five metres from me, and then saw 
the most amazing light show as it hit the 
ground and sent sparks flying everywhere.” 

Kieran has also faced more than his share 
of serious accidents. In 199S, he was diving 
at 7 2 metres in the Pearce Resurgence 
freshwater cave when fellow expeditioner 
Dave Weaver drowned. “Today you use 
different gas mixes and equipment that 


we were diving purely on air, and we knew 
we were pushing ourselves pretty hard,” 
says Kieran. “We stepped over the edge 
and made a mistake, and we paid for it.” 

He later returned to the cave with the 
team that recovered Weaver’s body, but is 
only now getting back to cave diving in 
earnest. He explains: “Our strong diving 
team disbanded [after Weaver’s death] so that 
support you need to do any serious cave 
diving disappeared.” 

In 1998, Kieran himself got into strife 
after a 15-metre fall in a vertical South 
Island cave. He recalls: “I broke my arm, 
smashed my jaw up, broke my ankle and 
my knee cap, but luckily I had one good 
leg and one good arm so I could still kind 
of walk.” Before one of the three-man team 
could go for help, Kieran had to make the 
return journey to their underground camp: 
an eight-hour trip that would normally take 
two. He remained underground a further 
two days while around 80 New Zealand 
cavers coordinated the tricky rescue. 


“mad caver” who appreciates the lifestyle, 
and says search and rescue training offers 
its own excitement. “Caves are full of 
challenges—squeezes, climbs, pitches, 
waterfalls, swims and piles of rocks—so 
search and rescue is an intense problem¬ 
solving exercise that sees a group of 
people work together in an amazing way,” 
he explains. In simulations, much of the 
focus is on how to efficiently run an 
underground camp for multi-day 
operations, though Kieran is keen to stress 
that cavers have no great affinity for 
darkness or damp. 

For him it all started with a teach- 
yourself trip to a Waitomo cave as a 
teenager, before he learned of the caving 
‘scene’. But he fears the sport has fallen to 
the bottom of the list for today’s young 
people, now they have so many activities 
competing for their attention. Kieran 
explains: “When I first joined a caving club 
there‘d be 10 or 15 people going caving 
every weekend in Waitomo, maybe more. 
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“Club membership fees are incredibly 
cheap and you can set yourself up with a 
helmet, light and gumboots for NZS200, 
but numbers have plummeted.” 

He suspects the popularity of touristic 
‘show’ caves has led to misconceptions 
about recreational caving and gives people, 
who might normally have joined a club to 
find out more, the option of a one-off 
experience. “There’s probably only 300 
people in the national society now, whereas 
the HamiltonTomo Group alone had 200 
members when I started, it’s really sad,” he 
says. The problem, he believes, is adventure 
tourism companies hyping themselves up 
and then people coming to perceive caving 
as “sitting on a rubber tube and walking on 
a manmade footpath”. He adds: “People 
used to come on my trips mistrusting the 
brochure, until they emerged on their 
hands and knees with exhaustion having 
seen amazing things and learnt new skills.” 

Kieran’s own progression from small 
North Island caves to big, virgin caves on 
the South Island was inevitable after 
watching 1984 documentary Two Days to Soft 
Rock Cafe, about an expedition into the 
Nettlebed system. He is now committed to 
sharing New Zealand’s underground worlds 
with others. He explains: “I still vividly 
remember my first caving trip so I get a 
thrill out of giving that experience to other 
people.” As a guide for lots of school 
groups, he tries to impart his knowledge of 
geology, hydrology and cave dwelling 
critters in a way that will encourage young 
people to take up a new pastime. “There’s a 
surprising amount of life underground, 
because an awful lot of food gets washed 
into caves,” says Kieran. “As well as spiders 
and glowworms you find an amazing 
creature called the peripatus; a cross 
between a centipede and a worm that has 
been around for about 400 million years.” 

The same questions naturally pop up, 
such as where cavers relieve themselves. 



“Kids just cannot believe we have to carry 
our waste out when I explain the ways we 
minimise our impact,” he says. 

“We try our best to balance exploration 
with actually looking after the caves, and I 
wasn’t a fan of putting bolts in a cave that 
no-one else is likely to visit until I 
discovered how much easier and safer it 
makes things,” he adds. “It’s hard to explain 
what it’s like to walk into something new 
until you’ve done it.” 

In addition to common sense about 
avoiding Maori burial caves, caving etiquette 
in New Zealand is mainly orientated around 
safety and encouraging people to become 
affiliated with one of the seven clubs. 

Kieran explains: “We keep the locations 
of cave entrances a secret from the general 
public to encourage people to join a club 
for that information and to avoid the kind 
of free-for-all that resulted in there being at 
least one rescue operation per year through 
the 90s.” 

He believes that with some fairly simple 


rope skills, newcomers can easily spend a day 
exploring a 12-kilometre system. 

Impressing Australian cavers is one of 
Kieran’s favourite activities. “I met a group of 
Aussies who had never been to a wet cave so 
I took them straight to the big river caves in 
the Waitomo district and we spent hours 
jumping off waterfalls; they couldn’t beUeve 
what they were seeing,” he says. 

But asking for a favourite cave is like 
asking Kieran to name a favourite chUd. He 
says: “New Zealand has everything from 
short lava caves to the world’s longest sea 
caves but my greatest attraction has always 
been to the bluey-grey marble caves with big 
drops to abseil. I always recommend the 
warm Mangapu river cave in Waitomo and 
the dramatic short cave of Harwood’s Hole as 
well as the big, beautiful chambers of the 
Ellis Basin and a five-day scramble through 
Bulmer Cavern.” 

With so much yet to explore in his native 
New Zealand, Kieran has little time for 
overseas adventures. But there is a trip to 
the ‘Great Crack’ in China in the pipeline, 
which promises a 200-metre entrance pitch 
as well as big rapids and snakes. He 
explains: “A group of British cavers has 
been trying, without success, to get from 
where the river goes underground in this 
limestone gorge to where it comes out in 
the Great Doline [considered the world’s biggest 
natural sinkhole] so we thought we’d give it a 
crack.” He will lead a team of big water 
cavers on the 600-metre descent over six 
kilometres and through tunnels ranging 
from two- to 140 metres wide. Another 
dream is to visit Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, by far the world’s longest system. 

Near monthly discoveries by New 
Zealand’s caving fraternity keep Kieran as 
enthusiastic as ever about life beneath the 
surface, so it’s clear that the story of Stormy 
Pot is far from over. W 
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I t’s the first morning of a five-month 
tramp and I’m lost. I’ve only made it 
five kilometres south from the windy 
northern tip of New Zealand at Cape 
Reinga and there’s more than 3,000 
kilometres to go. Trouble is, I can’t find the 
trailhead of Te Araroa, or The Long Pathway, 
which runs the length of the country 
through beach, bush, mountains, rivers 
and backcountry roads to the bottom of 
South Island. 

I’ve repeatedly followed an obvious track 
down to the beach but know I should be 
up high, among the dunes and sandblasting 
wind. So I try again, turn left, clamber up, 
search. This time I find the track marker, a 
stout pole that has been uprooted and lays 
slumped in the sand. Now I’m on my way. 

Somewhere to the south strides a tall, 
tattooed Australian woman named Rosie 
who started Te Araroa a day ahead of me, 
and who I’m hoping to catch up to. I soon 
reach Ninety Mile Beach and begin a 
four-day trek on sand the consistency of 
concrete. I ask a fisherman whether he’s 
seen Rosie. 

“Yeah, saw her. Didn’t talk. Looked like 
she was on a mission,” he says. 

People are few and far between on this 
remote beach but I continue asking, and 
the tales get taller. 

“Heard she went AWOL with a pig 
hunter,” says another. 

I meet Rosie several days later at Takahue, 
a rest stop tucked between the imposing 
Herekino and Raetea ranges, and we’re 
invited to take shelter for the night at the 
home of a larger-than-life Australian who 
handcrafts knives for a job. Gulp. 

Rested, the two of us embark on the 
nine-hour tramp of Raetea Forest Track, the 
second of three big bush traverses between 
Northland’s west and east coasts. Jungle-like 
growth obscures markers, fallen trees block 
the path, vines tangle ankles, roots trip toes 
and we sink up to our knees in the mud. As 
I journey south I realise we’re not the only 
ones to be challenged by the Raetea; the 
steep, slippery, dense and dark track is the 


yardstick that trampers use to measure the 
difficulty of later sections. Everyone I meet 
speaks proudly about completing the 
Raetea, their first major test. 

My new self-assurance is perhaps what 
pushes me to walk a further 15 minutes 
after a stone flits into my boot. Days later. 
I’m still paying for it. I keep walking 
though, and with 300 kilometres under my 
belt begin to think I can make it all the way. 
I’ve covered a variety of terrain and my 
endurance is improving; I can now do 
back-to-back half marathon distances for 
days in a row. One day I cover 40 
kilometres of country and forestry roads. 
Other days, however, I make barely two and 
a half kilometres an hour due to track 
conditions and terrain. Not to mention the 
time I allow myself to absorb the human 
history of the places I pass through, such as 
the battle site of Rangiriri. The trail is far 
more than natural landmarks. 

On a 2 2-kilometre trail near Huntly I 
laugh at a notice tacked on to a tree above 
the river that reads ‘Danger Crocodiles No 


Swimming’. New Zealand is a bushwalking 
paradise precisely because of its lack of 
dangerous animals, though the mosquitoes 
are prone to biting. 

I’ve wanted to walk the length of the 
country since I was a child, raised on 
stories of Alfred Hamish Reed’s walks across 
New Zealand. Then in the 1990s, I was 
inspired anew by Geoff Chappie’s efforts in 
pushing for the creation of a world-class 
scenic trail across New Zealand, 
encompassing 113 shorter tracks. Since 
it officially opened in December 2011, 
around 200 people have through-hiked 
Te Araroa. But it was the sudden death of 
my younger brother Lloyd from cardiac 
arrest that galvanised me into action. By 
adopting his credo to live free of regret I’d 
transformed myself from nine-to-five office 
worker into 10-hour-a-day walker. 

In the run-up to my adventure I’d been 
hiking in three- to five-hour stretches on 
sand, bush track, gravel and bitumen, and 
practised a range of weird-looking exercises 
recommended by a personal trainer. 
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RUNNING THE LONG PATHWAY 

Last year, Melbourne-based adventure 
runner Richard Bowles became the 
first person to run Te Araroa (in just 
65 days). He says; “Te Araroa is the 
toughest run I've done to date; it's a 
real wilderness trail. Most days you're 
up around 1,000 metres and, while I 
was covering about 50 kilometres a 
day, hikers can be out there alone for 
days at a time. To complete the whole 
trail you need to know what you’re 
doing because there are some hairy 
river crossings, and I can count on one 
hand how many times I was running on 
dirt road; far less than ‘trails’ elsewhere. 
The whole outdoor community in 
New Zealand was really supportive 
and the huts are amazing, though in 
hindsight I probably did rush into it [a 
fortnight after completing Australia's 
5,330-kilometre Bicentennial National 
Trail], As an ultrarunner I’ve learnt 


I’d attended navigation and river safety 
courses; Te Araroa has numerous river 
crossings including some too big and 
dangerous to tackle on foot. I also devoured 
Chappie’s books and followed ultrarunner 
Richard Bowles’ video blogs (how he ran 
50 kilometres a day on terrain that I 
struggle to walk over I’ll never understand). 

When I find myself atop Mount Pirongia 
in Waikato, looking across clouds spread 
like icing over slopes also splashed with 
mud as if by some mad baker, all the 
dreaming and planning and fundraising 
and training seems but one second in time. 

I leave civilisation behind to make the 
two-day walk fromTe Kuiti to Pureora 
Forest—home to the majority of the 


to live with Injury but the challenge 
In New Zealand was falling over in 
the sections where you’re looking 
for posts rather than following a trail 
that’s marked underfoot. On North 
Island the trail takes you on a lot of 
beaches and through beautiful but 
boggy almost-jungle, whereas South 
Island Involves bigger climbs but the 
ground is easier to cover. The fickle 
weather in the mountain areas requires 
you to carry more equipment and I 
realised how serious the trail was 
when I was running in the notorious 
Taraua Range and the wind blew me 
clear off the ridgeline. I tumbled 200 
metres before my pack got wedged in 
some rocks. I often get asked why I run 
these distances when I don’t even like 
running that much, but I don’t have an 
answer. I do it for the experience rather 
than the fastest time.’’ 


country’s ancient totara trees—and spend 
three days in a green cathedral. To think 
none of this would have been possible if 
treetop protestors hadn’t stopped the 
Government from felling the area in the 
1970s! When I emerge at road-end I’m still 
a day’s walk from the town ofTaumaranui. 

Next I take to a canoe to cover the 
147-kilometre river route through 
Whanganui National Park, with its 197 
rapids. Although I only capsize twice. I’m 
more than grateful to reach dry land at 
Pipiriki. Then on the winding Whanganui 
River Road I marvel at the cliff faces 
comprised of three-million-year-old shells, 
bearing in mind I’m still a three-day walk 
from the modern-day coast. 


After 69 days, I swap the fast-changing 
and varied scenery of North Island for the 
vertiginous views and sublime beauty of 
South Island, 

The first tramp along the Queen 
Charlotte Track is an easy one but it offers 
such consistently spectacular views of the 
Marlborough Sounds that I have to force 
myself to stop taking photos to make any 
progress at all. 

My toughest physical challenge proves to 
be the 79-kilometre Richmond Ranges 
section of the trail, which involves 
summiting four peaks higher than 1,500 
metres and sidling round three others over 
the course of a week. We’re talking steep 
and exposed climbing rather than walking, 
with a heavy pack but no specialised 
equipment. It takes me five hours to hike 
just four and a half kilometres on Mount 
Rintoul and by the time I limp into the 
pretty town of St Arnaud my arms and legs 
are covered in bruises. 

Later, in Nelson Lakes National Park, I 
walk up the west branch of the Sabine 
River to its source and enjoy my laziest day 
watching the light change over Blue Lake, 
where scientists have measured the clearest 
freshwater in the world. I’m glad for this 
brief mental and physical recharge when it 
comes to the next demanding ascent 
through avalanche country to Waiau Pass. 

Further on, after a two-day climb from 
Mesopotamia Station on the Two Thumbs 
Track in Canterbury, I reach the highest 
point on the trail. From the 2,000-metre- 
high Stag Saddle I spy my next destination 
in all its teal promise: LakeTekapo. 

While most of the conversations I have 
with other (largely international) through- 
hikers revolve around food and equipment, 
stories of the trail’s ‘magic’ and the 
hospitality of homeowners along the route 
also pervade the journey. Now I’m glad of 
the solitude but very early on, on a 
monsoon-wet day on the Mangawhai 
Coastal Walkway—an easy track with lush 
bush and forever-views—^I’d snapped up 
the offer of a hot meal from a local 
trailrunner after he deemed me “the only 
other mad bugger about”. 

After five months of walking I reach 
Takitimu Forest in Southland, an indicator 
there’s less than 200 kilometres to walk to 
land’s end. I’m not quite ready to say 
goodbye, having got used to putting one 
foot in front of the other, to following 
orange markers, cooking on a gas stove and 
reading by torchlight. 

Deep in the forest in the last hut of the 
trip I reflect on what I’ve achieved. Not 
only have I spent almost half a year outside 
my comfort zone and seen places that few 
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LINDA’S WALK AT A GLANCE 

How far? 3,054km, mapped north 
to south 

Best footwear? I saw people in boots, 
running shoes and sandals 
Best time of year? Most people start 
in mid-November, some earlier 
Weather? Variable, rainfall can be 
heavy (I only had two rainy days) 

How long? Allow 120 days 
Much road walking? About nine 
per cent of the trail was road when 


others do, but I’ve also overcome my fear 
of heights and come to treat three hours of 
walking as if it were 30 minutes. I’ve come 
to appreciate simple pleasures too, and 
couscous, and to see showers as overrated 
and muesli bars detestable. 


I tramped, but this will change when 
sections such as the Paekakariki 
Escarpment Track are completed 
Resupply? If you don't arrange drop 
boxes, resupply is possible at the 66 
rural towns and cities the trail crosses 
(with a support van I had to be self- 
sufficient for up to 10 days) 

Pack weight? 10-14 kilograms 
worked best for me 
More info? teararoaorg.nz 
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When I pop out on the south coast near 
Riverton the surging surf sounds as loud as 
city traffic. I wander along a beach littered 
with feathery seaweed and dodge the 
shellfish dropping from the beaks of greedy 
seabirds. I trudge the long, straight highway 
from Invercargill, blubbering with emotion 
as truckers toot encouragement. 

As I step off the road for the final seven- 
kilometre stretch around the rocky headland 
towards Bluff’s famous sign, I see my 
husband waving madly and my formerly 
pedestrian life in a whole new light. W 


Linda Donaldson set out, aged 50, to w: 
Zealand's Long Pathway after the sudde 
younger brother. To date, her tramp has i 
NZ$6,500 for the St John ambulance se 

Hikeforhearts.co.nz 







In 1994, Geoff Chappie wrote a 
newspaper article proposing a 'patriotic 
but also practical' walking trail for New 
Zealand. Here, he tells Wild of the hard 
work and adventure that followed 

Wild: Tell us about the first time you 
waiked your proposed route? 

Geoff: When I set out to walk my 
roughly mapped route I wasn't sure I'd 
make it through because there were 
some wild sections, but early on I met 
a couple of women who seemed like 
prophets. They listened to what I was 
setting out to do, gave me food, looked 
me up and down awhile, then one said: 
'Yes, you’ll make it'. I always felt like they 
knew something. I didn't feel intimidated 
in the forests of the north, which are 
warm and even if you get lost you know 
you’ll survive until you pop out. But I did 
get semi-lost once in the hostile territory 
of the Tararua foothills (which is tangled 
and cold country) and couldn’t get out 
without fording a high-running river. 

W: Is it fair to say you had no idea 
how much work was involved? 

GC: For sure. I thought the institutions. 



Carry a registered 406 MHz 
Distress Beacon if you are 
venturing into remote areas. 


Remember the following points: 

• Ensure your beacon’s battery hasn’t passed its expiry date 

• A registered 406 MHz GPS equipped distress beacon enables 
a faster response in an emergency 

• Distress beacons should only be used in life-threatening 
situations 

• In the event of an emergency, you should first signal other 
people in your area using radios or other methods of attracting 
attention 

• Mobile phones can be used but don’t rely on them, they may 
be out of range, have limited battery power, or become water- 
damaged 

• Leave trek details with family and friends. You can also log 
trek details through your online beacon registration account for 
AMSA to use in the event of a beacon activation. 


Beacon registration is free 

www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 


Australian Government 


Australian Maritime Safety Authority 
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councils and Department of Conservation 
would swing in behind me, but they didn’t 
do that until about 2003. It was after 
the book about my first tramp of the 
route came out that we got the mayor 
of Waitakere City, Bob Harvey, prodding 
other politicians. We set up eight Te 
Araroa trusts the length of the country 
so it would be local people negotiating 
access with local farmers, which was far 
more successful than previous efforts by 
suits and bureaucrats. 

IV: Which are the most challenging 
sections, and which your favourite? 

GC; The Richmond Ranges take about 
eight days to cross, so that's one of 
the most challenging sections and my 
personal favourite. It’s range after range 
stretching into the distance, but with 
good huts at the end of each day. The 
other rigorous bits tend to be one-day 
affairs, such as crossing the big braided 
rivers that have been labelled a safety 
zone. The rivers aren’t part of the route 
and you can walk or hitchhike around 
them but trampers do cross them. I 
recommend taking local advice on 
whether they’re crossable on the day. 


W: Any advice for an Aussie planning 
to through-hike? 

GC; New Zealand often has four seasons 
In a day. You can get major weather bombs 
in North Island and snow in the high 
country of South Island even in summer. 
The catchments are short and steep, and 
rivers that are pussycats one day are 
tigers the next. That’s why I recommend 
reading the blogs of previous through- 
hikers. I personally like the ankle support 
of a light Timberland boot because there 
are lots of roots and rocks en route. 

W: What’s the future for Te Araroa? 

GC; Early walkers liked it being primitive 
as they saw it as a test of endurance and 
initiative, but I want it to mature from a 
trail that strives to be to one that simply /s, 
sitting on the land becoming well trodden. 
The aim is to eliminate some of the 
road-walk sections to ensure people are 
immersed in New Zealand all day at the 
most basic level. That’s generally a hard 
but happy experience. 

W: How important has writing been to 
the formation of the trail? 

GC; Since that first article, I have never 


really stopped writing the trail-maybe it’s 
akin to whistling to keep your courage 
up. The small gains always seemed so 
significant, the generosity of certain 
landowners so palpable and the idea itself 
so appealing that there was always plenty 
of incentive to write. I’ve just written a trail 
song and aim to have that produced by the 
end of the year. 



The Wet Season 

You have to experience it 
to believe it. 

See the land at its lush, green 
spectacular best. Enjoy swim after 
swim as you marvel at the thundering 
waterfalls for which our region is 
famous. Our amazingly light packs and 
warm rain have to be experienced to 
believed. 

We can’t put it all here. Check out 
our wet season page and judge for 
yourself. Please also check the link at 
the bottom. 

www.bushwalkingholidays.com au 


Easy, hard or in between, we offer 
trips to suit every bushwalker who 
wants to experience something 
completely different. 

Book early and save up to 20% with oi 
advance purchase discounts. Quote 
this ad, book before 31 December, and 
receive an extra $100 off any 2014 trip. 



I mwillis@internode.on.net I Ph; 00 61 88985 2134 
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Tim elapse photp^raplrc^Bet^^W'flerdm/ spendf months- 
at^ time^j^der canvas to capture the shifts in l^ht and 
weather patterns on New ^ealand’^ Nofdi Island. Heref" 
we ^^eeh at .a f^>pf 25 Trarnes per second ^ 
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Bevan Percivol is a still and timelapse landscape photographer based in Taupo, 
New Zealand. He has a passion for capturing elusive light on the land and 
showcasing the dramatic changes that occur in a scene over time. His work 
regularly appears in calendars and recently featured in the New Zealand 
Mountain Film Festival. Primalearthimages.com 


Previous page: Morning light fires up lenticular clouds over Mt Ngauruhoe 
in the Rangipo Desert. Clockwise from left: The moon rises early on a 
crystal-clear night on the central plateau-, The glow of sunrise briefly 
illuminates the snow-covered slopes of Mt Ngauruhoe as a southerly 
storm clears over Tongariro National Park- A remnant of an ancient forest 
caught in the sunset glow] The Whirinaki River carves through vertical 
rock columns in the Noi A Toi Canyon 
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M orale is low as we climb in cloud 
and rain over the exposed 
shoulder of Mount Brown Cow. It 
has been a long first day with heavy packs 
and it looks like we might need to camp 
before reaching the hut at Boulder Lake. This 
was supposed to be a straightforward day on 
tracks. We know that many who attempt our 
planned route fail. 

We have come to traverse the Dragons 
Teeth in New Zealand’s Kahurangi National 
Park. It is the second largest national park in 
the country, covering the north-western end 
of South Island. It is unusual for a New 
Zealand park in that there are no glaciers or 
active volcanoes. It has been reserved mainly 
for its geology and botany, and the mountain 
ranges are similar to south-east Australia, 
rising just above the treeline. While less 
known than the alpine areas further south 
the park does contain some good tramping, 
with the best-known route along the Heaphy 
Track (one of New Zealand’s Great Walks). 
There are several other marked tracks in the 
park that mainly follow valleys and cross 
passes—as is typical in New Zealand—such 
as Wangapeka and Leslie-Karamea. 

Running down the park’s centre is the 
Douglas Range, a recently glaciated landscape 
with sharp aretes, ridges and lakes.The 
southern end of the range is an easy but 
magnificent ridge walk with sweeping views. 
The northern end is more rugged and 
culminates in a series of steeply sloping, 
smooth buttresses that have been evocatively 


named the Dragons Teeth. A high sidling 
route was forged around the ‘teeth’ in the 
60s and became known as the High Route. 

The teeth are well known to experienced 
trampers, but not many successfully 
complete the High Route. Many take one 
look at the teeth and descend eastward into 
the Anatoki Valley following the Low Route. 
The Department of Conservation provides 
brief notes for the latter, but no details for 
the High Route. The fickle New Zealand 
weather is another challenge, so although the 
route can be walked in five or six days we 
have allowed nine. The range can be walked 
in either direction but the difficult parts of 
the High Route are easier when walking 
north to south as they are climbs rather than 
descents, and the descent point off Anatoki 
Peak lacks markers from the south (and is 
hard to find without prior knowledge). An 
added bonus of a north-to-south traverse is 
that the southern end of the Douglas Range 
has some good side trips. 

After a lengthy dawn bus ride to the 
Aorere Valley—in which the Heaphy Track 
starts—we had started out on a farm track 
leading on to a dry limestone ridge with 
some interesting deep slots. We had followed 
the well-defined, 18-kilometre track that 
slowly climbs for 1,250 metres over the 
uninspiring Mount Brown Cow and now 
descended the 300 metres to the eight-bunk 
hut at Boulder Lake. As the 10 of us squeeze 
into the hut, watching showers sweep 
across the valley, we prepare for a classically 


rain-soaked New Zealand adventure. 

But the clouds lift a litde by morning and 
we push our way through chest-high tussock 
following the broad valley of Arena Creek in 
patches of sunshine. In improving weather 
we climb an open spur on to a rocky ridge, 
then down into Green Saddle. From here we 
gain our first view of the teeth poking out 
behind a nearby tower. 

A well-defined track sidles past some 
difficult looking crags, then a short steep 
climb leads into the saddle known as Needles 
Eye. The descent from the saddle follows a 
wide grassy lead that provides an inspiring 
view of Adelaide Tarn and the Dragons Teeth. 
With cloud still clinging to the tops, the 
weather looks promising as we sidle around 
the lake to the hut at the southern end. 

The tiny two-bunk tin shed is too small 
for our party so we camp in five widely 
scattered tents, but the logbook provides 
interesting reading. It contains numerous 
reports of epics on the High Route. Some 
writers turned back and several had 
unplanned bivouacs, while many only 
followed the route only as far as the first 
tooth to bag its summit. 

After dinner we erect the mountain radio 
and listen to the daily weather report, which 
forecasts dicey conditions across most of the 
country. A weather bomb, in which two low- 
pressure systems meet, is hitting North 
Island while a cold front crosses Fiordland 
and Mount Cook, with heavy rain predicted 
for nearby Nelson Lakes. 
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We wake to cloud-covered tops and 
dampness, but there’s no wind. And as most 
of the group has done the major Tasmanian 
ridge walks before we decide it’s good 
enough to go. 

In cold gloomy conditions we climb to the 
saddle above where the low and high routes 
divide. The weather seems to be holding so 
we turn right and head along the base of 
scree slopes on to the main ridgeline. 

Initially it’s easy walking along shale 
openings and through patches of open forest 
but progress slows when the well-defined 
pad meets the first big buttress. Some steep 
sidling with sharp descents and ascents 
around the eastern side that link the tussock 
slopes and ledges together. 

The route close to the treeline is marked 
by well-spaced plastic orange markers or tin 
lids nailed to trees and some rock cairns. The 
first section is easy to follow to a dry gully 
underneath the first tooth. We work out that 
cairns leading to the right point the way to 
the summit. The main route descends left 
through forest to a narrow ledge above a 
high cliff. Hanging in a tree is an old coil of 
wire that was installed as a safety line but 
now gives the route its alternative title of the 
‘wireless route’. We follow the narrowing 
ledge south around a corner to the first 
scramble; a hard section that requires several 
hours of climbing ledges and gullies and 
sidling steeply across tussock-covered slopes. 
We eventually reach a wide, steeply sloping 
grassy terrace below the cliffs of Anatoki 


FAST FACTS 

How long? 8/9 days allows some 
spare days 

Transport? Nelson Lakes Shuttles 
provides transport to both ends of the 
range, nelsonlakesshuttles.com.nz 
Difficulty? About the same as 
lassie's Western Arthur Range; never 
impassable but involves some very 
steep scrambles poised above huge 
drops (not for anyone scared of 
heights or looking for a track walk) 
Safety tips? Radios can be hired in 
Nelson from Canterbury Mountain 
Radio Service, which provides a 
nightly weather report and then takes 
calls from huts and campsites across 
South Island, mountainradio.co.nz 
Track notes? Brief ones for the Low 
Route (doc.govt.nz), and a hybrid 
Middle Route (Classic Tramping in 
New Zealand, craigpotton.co.nz) 
Maps? 1:50,000 BN23, BN24, 

BP23 and BP24 downloadable 
sheets. Hnzgovtnz 


Peak as the cloud descends and it begins to 
lighdy rain. Ahead is a series of very steep 
gullies rising into cliffs and mists. As we 
discover cairns scattered in all directions and 
the pad fades out we realise others must have 
also lost the route and marked their attempts. 
The potential routes all look extremely steep. 
Assuming the original pioneers of the High 


Route had investigated all the gullies and 
used the best one as their counterparts in 
Tasmania had, we set about finding the main 
route. Dropping packs, we spend some time 
checking all the cairns and routes, but none 
look appealing. Eventually, just past a gully, 
we find a hne of well-spaced cairns that turn 
sharply left and descend quickly. Then, about 
300 metres down the slope, we find a tin lid 
and what we believe to be the ‘correct’ route, 
heading towards the far left end of the huge 
wall that towers above us. 

We follow the very faint pad down into a 
creek where there’s plenty of water. Tin can 
markers follow the creek briefly and then 
head into forest below the cliffs. We keep 
sidling left following a very rough pad 
underneath bluffs to a clear shale terrace 
under cliffs: an ideal site for a late lunch. 

While the group rests, two of us 
investigate the way ahead. There are obvious 
signs of a difficult scramble on to a high 
ledge that leads to a very steep climh up a 
waterfall. Without pack. I’m able to climb a 
fair way up but decide that, while others 
have been this way, it would he not be fun 
for a pack-laden group. Besides, the lack of 
markers makes it feel like a false trail. 

Upon my return, I discover that the 
marked pad turns sharply left before the 
terrace so we’re able to descend to cross the 
gully below the waterfall, then sidle further 
left into an easier dry gully. After a short 
climb up loose scree we veer left and tackle a 
steep climb directly up a cliff The exposure 
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is extreme and just as difficult as near 
the old wire, but much easier than the 
alternative route up the waterfall! Fortunately 
the rock is solid and leads to a gentler slope 
above; I sense the difficulties are over. 



A short easy climb leads on to the ridge 
proper, which we follow south-west, rising 
to a series of terraces and tarns 400 metres 
east of the summit of Anatoki Peak. This 
provides a welcome exposed campsite, 
which we know from photographs to have 
magnificent views though all we can see is 
mist and hght rain. The mountain radio 
confirms that it’s raining heavily across most 
of New Zealand so we count our blessings 
for the mild weather up here. 

Morning brings a weak sunrise beneath a 
solid wall of high cloud. Dark lines of cloud 
mark the edges of storm fronts to the north 
and south, but we’re nice and dry. 
Disbelieving our luck, we head out on the 
easier section to Lonely Lake. 

The route is now above the treeline, but 
surprisingly complex as it weaves through 
massive rock buttresses. There are plenty of 
short climbs and descents to the southern 
end of Anatoki Peak, where a large buttress 
stops us, A scramble on to its top reveals 
that its southern side is a huge cliff barring 
access to the ridge aliead. The only 
possible exit is down to the left. After a 
long descent we reach a narrow ledge that 
crosses the toe of the buttress, below 
which is a huge drop into the valley of 
the Anatoki River. A long climb up tussock 
slopes towards a saddle follows, then a 
short and spectacular exposed traverse 
leading to another rock buttress. 

A short side trip in shghtly improved 
weather takes us on to one of the high 
points of the ridge for clear views of Anatoki 
Peak and the crags of the Dragons Teeth 
crouching behind. From here, easy walking 


over broken ground leads towards the rocky 
tower called the Drunken Sailor we merge 
with the well-used Low Route at its base. 

We then make the easy descent to the 
two-bunk hut at Lonely Lake and set up 
camp 200 metres away on terraces with 
views. With three days left and all marked 
tracks from here we opt for a rest day. While 
most of the group wanders around the 
valley and explores the lakes and tarns, the 
peak baggers climb the Drunken Sailor. 

The weather is better the next day, though 
the lines of dark clouds remain visible on 
the horizon; we have been so lucky! We set 
out on the track from Lonely Lake up 
through forest on to the crest of the range 
and then follow open tops over several 
knolls to Kakapo Peak; an easy and 
spectacular ridge walk. A final steep climb 
leads on to a large knoll on the side of 
Kakapo Peak. The marked route then 
traverses across a very broad, steep and 
intimidating scree slope. It turns out to be 
fairly easy, along a narrow trodden pad, but 
would be a bad place to take a fall. 

As the keen beans race up Kakapo Peak, 
the rest enjoy an extended lunch before 
continuing south along the ridge towards 
the impassable-looking Waingaro Peak. Just 
before it we turn left and follow a cut track 
descending steeply south-east into forest, 
which then sidles the peak’s eastern flanks 
and climbs into a saddle. We follow an 
eroded rocky track that dips into a steep 
gully and then climbs out to cross open 
scree slopes, descending a little to a saddle 
on the Locket Range. 

The ridge to the south-east to Lake 
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OTHER TOUGH NZ WALKS 

Climb the Bonar Glacier and 
summit Mount French in Aspiring 
National Park (4 days, helicopter in) 
Adventureconsultants.com 


Traverse Gillespie and Rabbit passes 
via ancient beech forest, hanging 
glaciers and waterfalls (8 days) 
Wildwalks.co.nz 

Tackle wild weather and multiple 
mountain ranges on Fiordland's 
84-kilometre Dusky Track (10 days) 
fiordland.org.nz 

Stewart Island’s endurance-testing 
North West Circuit is one of the best 
places to spot kiwis (11 days) 
doc.govt.nz 

River crossing and glacier travel skills 
are essential for the 250-kilometre 
journey from Mount Cook to Arthurs 
Pass (2-4 weeks) mtcooknz.com 



Approaching Adelaide Tarn 


Sylvester looks inviting but it’ll have to 
wait for another trip. Instead we follow the 
well-marked track into forest and descend to 
the modern 12-bunk Fenella Hut. 

Practically at the end of the trip and with 
two spare days, we take advantage of 
glorious weather to do a long-circuit day 
trip to Xenicus Peak, Mount Gibbs and Lake 
Cobb. The weather eventually breaks the 
next day so we spend it playing cards and 
cooking up a storm for the last dinner of 
the journey. 

The final day provides a rather wet walk 
through long grass following a maintained 
track and along the Cobb Valley to the road 
atTrilobite Hut. When we meet our 
driver—a keen tramper—his surprised 
expression when he hears we have 
completed all of the High Route is the 
perfect end to the trip. W 


Campsite on Anatoki Peak 





Summer Courses in New Zealand 

• 7 day Mountaineering Instruction 

• 10 day Alpine Climbing 

• 12 day Alpine Expedition 

• 7 day Aspiring Course and Ascent 

• Private Courses, for 1 to 4 or more 

Expeditions coming up 

• Vinson, Kilimanjaro, Aconcagua, Carstensz 
» Ama Dablam, Everest, Manaslu 

• Greenland Crossing, Antarctic Peninsula 

• Mera Peak, Island Peak, Everest Base Camp Trek 














Beyond the|;holiday homes and famous Maori 
carvings ,Barnett discovers a natural 
wonderland around Lake Taupo 


David Otway beneath 
Photos: Shaun Barnet 

















N ew Zealanders get used to their 
home being known as the ‘Shaky 
Isles’. Set on the collision zone of 
the Australasian and Pacific continental 
plates, it’s a land of earthquakes, volcanoes 
and hot springs. Christchurch is still 
reeling from the impact of two damaging 
earthquakes in recent years, and Wellington 
has experienced a series of disquieting 
shudders this year. 

But these events are just minor jiggles 
when compared to the country's violent 
volcanic past. And right now. I’m paddling 
across the expanse of a lake created from just 
such catastrophic events. Strange to think it 
when we’re in kayaks, but our group of three 
is atop New Zealand’s largest volcano. 

Over a period of 26,000 years, a series of 
massive eruptions created the caldera that 
now forms the basin in which Lake Taupo 
hes. The first eruption, known as the 
Oruanui eruption, was so big that scientists 
call it a ‘supervolcanic’ event: it ejected 
enormous amounts of rock and ash into the 
atmosphere and caused the collapse of 
hundreds of square kilometres of land, 
forming the caldera, or volcanic depression. 


It wiped out great swathes of the North 
Island’s forests, the charred remains of 
which still lie exposed in places. Since then, 
geologists estimate that 27 further eruptions 
occurred. When the caldera filled with water. 
Lake Taupo resulted. 

Although the last eruption, which sparked 
off about 1,850 years ago, was not large by 
the scheme of things, it darkened the world’s 
atmosphere with enough ash for the Romans 
and Chinese to witness and record the 
resulting fiery sunsets. Despite little activity 
since then, Taupo’s rhyolitic volcano is only 
considered to be dormant, not extinct. 

On a good day, you can see clear across 
the lake to the active volcanoes ofTongariro 
National Park, hovering just to the south. 
Unlike Taupo, they’re classic mountain 
volcanoes. Tongariro erupted just last year, 
demolishing a tramping hut on the Tongariro 
Alpine Crossing track and providing a 
further reminder of the area’s dynamic, 
unstable nature. 

But for now. I’m simply immersed in the 
moment, my mind far away from such 
catastrophe. There’s the metronomic action 
of my paddle forming figure eights through 


the air and water, the gentle slap of small 
waves against the kayak and the joy of 
gliding across the clear, calm lake. In places, 
the lake visibility extends up to 25 metres. 

My two companions and I paddle slowly 
below immense ignimbrite cliffs that stretch 
up maybe 200 metres. 

Despite having spent several summer 
holidays at Taupo, I’d never before considered 
it as a sea-kayaking destination, so the superb 
opportunities for paddling around the 
Western Bays come as a pleasant surprise. 

State Highway 1 hugs the eastern shores of 
Lake Taupo, where numerous small holiday 
towns exist. The remote and secluded 
Western Bays, however, are largely 
undeveloped and thickly cloaked in forest. 

Local kayaking guide David Otway had 
invited Darryn Pegram and I to join him on 
a three-day paddle starting at the lakeside 
settlement of Kinloch, 23 kilometres from 
the main Taupo township. We’re fortunate to 
have calm waters—Lake Taupo can get mean 
in the wrong conditions. Luckily too, we 
experience little rain; just enough mist to 
disguise human modifications to the east, 
leaving us with a great sense of being in an 
untouched environment. But the rewards of 
paddling around the Western Bays can be 
evident even in less ideal conditions. The 
cliffs will leave rock-climbers salivating, and 
Taupo has the cleanest water of all New 
Zealand’s large lakes. Unlike paddling in the 
sea, you can simply scoop your hand in for a 
quick drink. 

David shares his considerable knowledge 
of the lake as we paddle, pointing out 
features of interest. Take the pohutukawa, a 
coastal tree famous for fiery red blooms in 
summer that earn it the nickname ‘New 
Zealand Christmas tree’.To my surprise, 

David points out several growing around the 
lakeshore. What’s a coastal tree doing here, 
miles inland? The trees, he explains, are 
thought to have naturally established around 
the lake when sea gulls spread seeds from 
the coast. In appearance at least, these 
pohutukawa seem to be different from 
coastal pohutukawa: more willowy, less 
gnarled, graceful even. 

Several of the large rounded hills around 
the Western Bays are rhyolitic domes, many 
of which have sheer ignimbrite cliffs. The 
largest in the area, the Karangahape Cliffs, 
rise some 360 metres above the lake. 

With Kinloch now out of sight, we paddle 
in sunshine across glassy water, now just a 
gentle ripple creasing the lake surface. 
Rounding impressive cliffs at Te Kauwae 
Point—another rhyolitic dome—David 
points out some ochre paintings, ancient 
Maori rock art and some equally old Maori 
burial sites high in cliff crevices. 

At Kawakawa Bay, where there is a 
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Department of Conservation picnic area, we 
bask in the sun and go for a lazy swim in the 
tepid lake waters. The water temperature in 
summer hovers around 20-23°C and, 
surprisingly, winter temperatures don’t go 
below 10°C. 

Beyond Kawakawa Bay we skirt the bush- 
clad coasthne, nosing into small rocky inlets, 
and watch black shags skim across the water. 
At Te Poroporo Point we spy the tiny 
horseshoe of a bay known as Boat Harbour, 
which offers safe anchorage in all but the 
worst weather with a basic campsite. While 
we pitch our tents the calls of native birds— 
bellbirds, fantails and grey warblers—chime 
from the forest, while black swans make 
melancholy honks out on the lake. 

In the morning we’re greeted hy a misty 
lake, as calm as a millpond, but a vast one. As 
the country’s largest lake,Taupo is some 33 
kilometres wide and 46 kilometres long. At 
the deepest point it’s 162 metres down. 
Indeed, the only larger caldera lakes in the 
world are those of Indonesia, 

That afternoon we paddle into an area of 
rock gardens, exquisitely mossy boulders 
and narrow slit caves that arrow back into 
the cliffs. Exploring this sort of shoreline is 
perfect in a kayak because we can nose into 
the narrowest spots. 

Further along we land at the small 
Honeymoon Bay which, like several of the 
Western Bays, has a pleasant sandy beach. 

Out on the water again, the arched form of 
the Otupoto Falls appears in the distance, 
looking from this distance remarkably like 
a white sail. 

Nearby are some colossal cliffs that at one 
point comprise two great square faces so 
featureless they look like enormous slabs of 
concrete. David regularly tries to fool 
paddlers with a story about two concrete 
manufacturers starting to build a wall around 
the lake in the 1950s, but Tm wise to it. 

After playing in the turbulence created by 
the Otupoto Falls, we paddle around to one 
of the largest beaches in the Western Bays, 
Waihaha. Once it was a thriving settlement, 
and early pictures of the area show stacks of 
wool bales on the beach ready to be shipped 



More paddling adventures 

• Bay of Islands, Northland: Idyllic paddling in island-studded, warm waters 

• Coromandel Peninsula: Spectacular cliffs and more exposed paddling on a 
narrow peninsula created by volcanic activity 

• Lake Waikaremoana: A sprawling lake set among the vast forests of Te Urewera 
National Park 

• Abel Tasman National Park (pictured): Golden sands, native bush and turquoise 
waters, this is a Mecca for sea kayaking with several guides based at Marahau 

• Marlborough Sounds: Secluded bays and relatively sheltered sounds 

• Doubtful Sound: A stunning fiord, considered by some to be the most beautiful in 
New Zealand, offers opportunities for paddling with dolphins and fur seals 

• Lake Manapouri: Arguably New Zealand's most beautiful lake, Manapouri offers 
many coves and small islands to explore 


away. Now there are just a few baches (small, 
basic holiday homes) and a Maori-owned 
camping area. 

After pitching our tents, we head up the 
slow-flowing Waihaha River for a couple of 
hours, winding between flax and cabbage 
trees against the lazy current. We’ve been 
paddling for about an hour when the current 
strengthens and the last 15 minutes require a 
bit more effort. We round a corner and 
confront the spectacular Tieke Falls, plunging 
3 7 metres from a narrow notch in a gorge 
above and ringed by a sandy beach below. 
The others nose their kayaks into the base of 
the falls, paddling hard against the mist of 
rain and waves streaming towards them. 

The Western Bays throw surprises like this 
at you constantly. Another is the turquoise 
waters at the southern end of Waihaha Bay, 
which have an almost Pacific Island quality. 

A sudden heavy thunderstorm erupts as 
we paddle back down the Waihaha River, but 
it doesn’t matter; we’re wet after all, and the 
rain isn’t cold. 



Morning brings a bright dawn and fine 
day. Once out on the lake we head straight 
towards Kinloch, out into the open water, 
but not until after David has checked the 
marine radio forecast. You can never be too 
careful about the weather on Taupo; it 
changes mood swiftly. The forecast is good, 
so we paddle steadily on, far from the shore. 
A few shags glide past our kayaks, mere 
centimetres above the water. 

Paddling in fresh water is different to the 
sea. It’s less buoyant, but has the big 
advantage of not leaving you salt-encrusted 
at the end of the day. Wavelengths are 
shorter; the water is less dense and grabs the 
boat hull in a different way. There’s more bite 
on the paddle too. It’s good to grind the 
shoulder forward, dig deep and pull back 
with a straight arm. We settle into a rhythm 
and soon close in on Te Kauwae Point. 

By the time we reach Kinloch there’s time 
for one more swim. This is the Taupo I’m 
more familiar with: the corner store, sandy 
beach and a multitude of baches. Over the 
last three days we’ve seen an altogether 
different side of Lake Taupo, which locals 
know proudly as the Great Lake. Curious that 
such beauty can come out of an event that 
caused such destruction. W 

Key contacts 

- Canoe and Kayak 
canoeandkayak.co.nz 

- Taupo Kayaking Adventures 
tka.co.nz 

- Kayaking Kiwi 
+64 7374 8117 
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huts 


Ricky French considers how backcountry huts are used and perceived 
differently in Australia and New Zealand 


O ne of my earliest pieces of writing 
was penned after an ordeal that 
few 10-year-olds would want to 
endure. The scene: a cold and wet winter’s 
night, five hours’ walk from civilisation, 
under the leaking roof of a cheerless hut, 
among the rats. The next day we trudged 
back through the mud and rain. It was my 
first real taste of the outdoors, and I loved 
every second of it. 

The star of the show was the hut. In my 
weekend diary for school I described it as 
‘the smelliest, crumbiest, coldest, leakiest 
hut in theTararua Ranges’. But it was shelter. 
It was what we were walking towards, what 


kept us going during those five, dripping 
hours. It was only when my story somehow 
ended up in Wellington broadsheet The 
Dominion that I realised how seriously New 
Zealanders take their huts. 

A couple of years after that walk, 
something that would surely never happen 
in Australia happened: the hut was 
demolished and a better one built. The 
new Waitewaewae Hut (often referred to 
as ‘YTYY’) is architecturally designed, 
spacious, has 16 mattresses, gas heating, a 
veranda, tables and a drying area. This, 
which may sound ahen to a bushwalker, is 
par for the course for Kiwi trampers. Few 


bother to carry tents because the huts are 
so well appointed and plentiful, with 
many located to make the outdoors more 
accessible to children and the disabled. The 
Department of Conservation funds and 
maintains nearly 1,000 huts, often in 
partnership with tramping clubs. 

Shaun Barnett, co-author of 2012’s Shelter 
From the Storm.'The Story of New Zealand’s 
Backcountry Huts (and Wild contributor), says: 
“The fact that we have basic stone huts built 
as long ago as the 1860s, as well as modern 
ones with double-glazed windows, suits the 
experience and preferences of a wide range 
of people.” 
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He adds: “Some of the flashest huts, like 
those on the Milford Track, feature flush 
toilets, solar-powered lights, cooking facilities 
and comfortable bunk rooms, whereas others 
have a dirt floor, draughty hand-hewn walls 
and an open fireplace.” The majority, 
however, can be defined as basic but 
comfortable. Users pay nominal fees, usually 
in the form of pre-purchased tickets. 

Mountaineering and tramping clubs built 
many of the older huts in the 1920s, though 
recreational huts actually date to the alpine 
clubs of the 19 th century. The huts were 
designed to serve as comfortable, reliable 
overnight accommodation from the outset, 
not just something to be used in an 
emergency. They also provided an unofficial 
bush HQ for clubs; something to tie them to 
the land, a connection to the hills. 

Another wave of hut building began in the 
50s, when the New Zealand Forest Service 
(NZFS) took over control of deer culling in 
the high country. Planes (and later 
helicopters) would roar over the hills 
dropping timber and building materials, the 
huts’ distinctive orange roofs peppering the 
landscape. In fewer than 20 years the NZFS 
built 644 huts, along with associated 
infrastructure such as tracks, bridges and 
roads. An open-door policy was implemented 
from the start; huts would be a meeting place 
in which strangers could nurture a common 
bond. In short, huts became a cornerstone of 
New Zealand’s outdoor culture. 


NO HUT, NO MATTER? 

This brand of hut culture did not take off in 
Australia. Indeed, the idea that you would 
voluntarily stay in a hut instead of unrolling 
a swag is often scorned. David Rimmer, 
tracks and trails specialist for Bushwalking 
Victoria, says huts would need to be 
considerably upgraded to entice bushwalkers 
and has rarely needed one in his own 40 
years of outdoor adventure. 

With all the valid concerns about 
development in national parks, the idea of 
building new huts in Australia is fraught 
with bureaucratic hurdles. Besides the 
environmental impact and need for 
associated infrastructure, there’s also the 
problem of deciding on a sympathetic 
design and securing long-term funding. 

Rimmer explains; “Unlike in New Zealand 
and Europe, our current governments are not 
interested in hut development and any 
private development is opposed.” 

When I ask users of a bushwalking 
chatroom about their experiences in huts it 
seems the prospect of sharing 
accommodation with fellow walkers is as 
repellant as bunking with the rats. One user 
writes of turning up to a hut to see several 
years worth of hastily-dug holes and used 
toilet paper strewn around, right beside a 
mountain stream. It is certainly hard to see 
this as the future of bushwalking, though in 
normal circumstances you would expect a 
single hut to be more environmentally 


VIC: The 200-plus huts on 
government land are managed 
by either Parks Victoria or the 
Department of Environment and 
Primary Industries. There are no plans 
to upgrade or promote use of huts as 
primary accommodation. 

NSW: There are few huts specifically 
for bushwalkers other than emergency 
shelters. One of the most famous is 
Seaman's Hut in the Snowy Mountains, 
built after the deaths of two skiers 
caught in a blizzard in 1928. 

TAS: Bushwalkers have access to 
45 huts, which the Mountain Huts 
Preservation Society helps to maintain. 
The popular Overland Track boasts five 
huts operated by the Tasmanian Parks 
and Wildlife Service as well as five 
private ones. Stuart Lennox, director 
of visitor services for the Three Capes 
Track, says: “We’re moving to a hut- 
based experience, based on market 
research that showed a significant 
preference for a hut-based walk and 
because we believe huts mitigate 
footprint issues.” 

QLD: There are currently no 
bushwalker huts in national parks but 
the public has been asked to submit 
ideas to the state's Ecotourism Plan. 
SA: Most of the state's dozen huts 
are concentrated on the Heysen Trail, 
ranging from timber settlers’ cottages 
and old pubic buildings to modern 
three-sided shelters. The Department 
of Environment, Water and Natural 
Resources works in partnership with 
groups such as Friends of the Heysen 
Trail to maintain them. 

WA: The Department of Environment 
and Conservation maintains 48 three- 
sided shelters along the length of 
the Bibbulmun Track and another 12 
on the Munda Biddi Trail. It works in 
partnership with the Bibbulmun Track 
Foundation to maintain these shelters. 





sustainable than decades worth of ad-hoc 



Top 3 huts... 


...IN AUSTRALIA 

Wallace Hut, Alpine National Park, 
VIC 

The oldest hut in the Alpine National 
Park stands as a proud example 
of the self-sufficiency of early 
Australian bushmen. It is classified 
by the National Trust and unsuitable 
for accommodation except in an 
emergency. Three brothers built the hut 
in 1889 using mountain ash and snow 
gums. One window frames a far-off 
Mount Kosciuszko and the names of 
early cattlemen are burnt into the roof 
beams. It has survived many rounds 
of bushfires and is a popular picnic 
destination for day-trippers because 
you can drive to within 750 metres. 


Four Mile Hut, Kosciuszko National 
Park, NSW 

Four Mile Hut dates from 1937 and, 
like so many others, was originally used 
as a residence for gold panners. The 
hut sits seven miles from Kiandra and 
is frequently buried under snow, making 
it popular with cross-country skiers. 
Working parties over the years have 
fought to maintain the hut's character, 
resulting in a delightfully ramshackle 
structure. Historical quirks abound, 
including sticks of dynamite housed 
under the bunks for many years. 


New Pelion Hut, Overland Track, TAS 

This large, modern structure within 
reach of Mount Ossa is the fourth 
version of the hut in four decades. It 
sleeps 60 people in six bunk rooms 


with an overflow to tents outside in 
busy times, and features a communal 
dining room as well as a composting 
toilet and gas heater. The only 
difference from a top-notch New 
Zealand hut is the lack of mattresses. 

...IN NEW ZEALAND 

Maungahuka Hut, Tararua Forest 
Park, North Island 

This modern 10-person hut boasts 
jaw-dropping views (when not 
immersed in the famous thick mist or 
‘clag’ of the Tararua Range). Completed 
in 2006, the hut replaced a smaller 
one that had stood since 1962 and 
is two days' walk from Maungahuka 
Peak. It's not unusual to be stuck inside 
waiting out the storms and high winds 
that make the main range impassable. 


Mueller Hut, Aoraki/Mount Cook 
National Park, South Island 

The fifth version of Mueller Hut, which 
is located a steep but stunning four- 
hour climb from Mount Cook Village, 
was opened by Sir Edmund Hillary 
in 2003. With room for 30 people, 
gas cooking facilities and a spacious 
verandah, both serious mountaineers 
and casual trampers use this hut 


Waterfall Hut, Ruahine Forest Park, 
North Island 

This hut characterises the majority 
of New Zealand bush huts: snug but 
watertight Located riverside, deep in 
the Ruahine Ranges, it attracts the rain 
and a handful of visitors. 


campsites. 

There is, of course, the argument that the 
provision of huts attracts people into the 
outdoors who perhaps shouldn’t be there. 
People who have got into trouble trying to 
find a hut in bad weather, with no tent for 
back-up. But the general belief among 
tramping clubs is that huts can and do save 
lives. There was also some concern in the 
early days of hut-hased walking that activity 
could become focused around the huts and 
limit the will of people to venture farther 
afield, but the records of tramping clubs 
prove that the opposite is true. 

That’s not to say that Australia doesn’t have 
its own love affair with huts, the relationship 
is just more nostalgic. Klaus Hueneke, author 
of the 1982 bushwalking bible Huts of the High 
Country, sees huts as crucial in our emotional 
connection to the outdoors and bush 
heritage. He says: “The huts become 
repositories of history, folklore and shared 
experiences.” But first and foremost, he 
believes, huts are about survival; shelter from 
the cold, a place to light a fire. 

These huts were built throughout the 19th 
and 20th centuries by graziers, cattlemen, 
farmers, prospectors, and later by ski tourers. 
Most were private or owned by one family 
for generations. With the formation of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service (NPWS) 
in 1967, control was passed to the 
government and a clash of values began to 
emerge. Conservationist groups that did not 
want huts or other signs of human intrusion 
into what they deemed wilderness areas 
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lobbied the NPWS. In one letter of protest an 
anonymous wilderness advocate argued: ‘if 
[huts] are removed then those that enter [the 
bush] either survive or perish, which is what 
wilderness is all about’. One ranger even 
burned down a hut. 

Historical significance was the weapon 
used by Hueneke and the Kosciuszko Huts 
Association (KHA), which formed in 1971, 
in their early fights to save the huts of the 
Alps. He explains: "When we were fighting 
to preserve the huts the only peg we could 
hang the argument on was history and 
heritage, so we started seeking out the 
people who built them and recording their 
oral histories.” 

By 1995 Hueneke had four indexed 
volumes of Kosciuszko oral history at the 
National Library. After a 20-year battle to 
win a second chance for huts in the summit 
areas and White’s River Corridor, momentum 
continued through the 90s. The KHA 
published numerous social history books 
with attention-grabbing titles such If That Man 
Comes Here I’ll Shoot Him. It’s worth noting that 
at the time people were battling to save a 
handful of relics in the New South Wales 
Alps, the Forest Service in New Zealand was 
in the middle of building its 644 new huts. 

PHOENIX FROM THE ASHES 

When bushfire destroyed over 20 huts in 


NSW and 40 in Victoria in 2003, the state 
governments were catalysed into allocating 
funds for restoration. At Kosciuszko, 
$500,000 was invested in rebuilding 10 
huts. The Victorian High Country Huts 
Association was also founded at this time. 
Hueneke says: “They say that fire cleanses 
and good things can rise phoenix-like from 
the ashes. Well, they have.” These days he is 
happy with the resources dedicated to 
maintaining huts in the Alps. He says: 
"Personally, I don’t want to see great 
improvement in the huts, I subscribe to the 
history argument that the huts should stay 
the way they are.” Today, most of the 
remaining huts are within the seven areas 
listed as wilderness within Kosciusko 
National Park, and there is limited 
information available about these areas prior 
to human occupation. 

KHA president Barbara Seymour says: “I see 
no dividing line between the conservation of 
an area and its human history.” The KHA is a 
broad church, she adds, with its 400-plus 
members hailing from a range of interest 
groups including skiers, bushwalkers, 4WD 
clubs, horse riders and NPWS personnel. 

“All these members have a great deal of 
appreciation for the environment and would 
also view the presence of the huts within 
that environment as complementary to the 
overall landscape,” she explains. 


While raging inferno is one enemy that 
New Zealand huts rarely have to contend 
with, it is also clear that the definition of 
’hut’ varies significantly between Australians 
and New Zealanders. Bushwalkers know huts 
as a peek at old-time life, and are therefore 
unlikely to get excited about the prospect of 
new-build huts.Trampers, on the other hand, 
expect rather than desire warm and 
weatherproof huts. 

This is largely because New Zealand’s 
international tourism marketing focuses on 
drawing travellers to the snowfields, 
volcanoes, whitewater and Great Walks—the 
nine heavily trodden paths on which the best 
huts are positioned. These huts can cost up 
to NZ$54 a night. 

Back when I was 10 we had used the old 
Waitewaewae Hut in the Australian sense of 
the word: as a refuge, emergency 
accommodation, a place slightly drier than the 
outside world, better than nothing. Now when 
I recall my fondest memories of tramping they 
usually involve sighting a hut through the 
mist; a place to shut the door on the storm, to 
put the world on hold, the soul at rest, W 

Sign up to the Wild Update 
e-newsletter at wlld.com.au 
for your chance to win a copy 
of Shelter from the Storm: 

The Story of New Zealand's 
Backcountry Huts 
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5-days with low instructor/participant ratio 

Develop your sport, trad, and multi-pitch skills on natural rock 


alpine guides 

Aoraki • Mount Cook 


AORAKI MOUNT COOK, NEW ZEALAND 


Climb in remote locations amongst the big peaks of the Southern Alps 


Sebastopol Bluffs, Twin Streams, Temple Valley, and beyond. 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd Q P: 0011 64 3 435 1834 Q E: mtcook@alpineguides.co.nz’B AlpineGuides.co.nz 
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Beginner's 
guide to 

CANYONING 




NZ 




Canyoning across the ditch is an entirely different ball game. Wild finds 
out how novice and experienced Aussie canyoners can best prepare 


A s a unique combination of 

bushwalking, down climbing, 
swimming and abseiling, canyoning 
in Australia calls for a broad and enjoyable 
mix of skills. Add a dash of icy whitewater, 
a few extreme descents and some virgin 
territory and you’ve got some of the most 
exciting canyoning experiences in the 
world—just a hop across the Tasman. 

Dave Vass, owner of Wanaka-based 
guiding firm Deep Canyon, says: 
“Canyoning is a bit like mountaineering in 
that Australians who want to step things up 
a gear head over to New Zealand.” While he 
takes out people of all ages, Vass says even 
what you might call a beginner or family- 
friendly canyon in his neck of the woods is 
reserved for regular outdoor recreationalists 
only, and likens the Butterbox and Claustral 
canyons of the Blue Mountains to an 
intermediate New Zealand slot. 

In comparison with Europe, where 
canyoning is a developed part of the 
advenmre tourism sector, the sport has only 
taken off in New Zealand in the last five to 
10 years. Vass says: “We have schlist rock as 
well as limestone, a lot of rain and steep 
hillsides, which makes for spectacular and 
technical canyons. 

“Most people new to canyoning are blown 
away by the fact that you can be in real New 
Zealand wilderness as close as half an hour 
from the road,” he adds. 

According to Aussie canyoner Scott Hall, 
who has made around 50 international 
canyoning trips and worked as a guide in 
Wanaka, the step from Australian to Kiwi 
canyons “should not be taken lightly”. He 
adds: “People enjoy canyoning for different 
reasons but I enjoy the waterpark-like 
excitement you get from New Zealand’s 
canyons, which you don’t get from 
Australia’s normally very low-flow ones.” 
Fellow Aussie canyoner Joe Bugden, 


whose offshore work as a rope access 
technician helps fund annual trips to New 
Zealand, agrees: “We have some of the most 
beautiful canyons in the world in Australia— 
dark, narrow and green—but they’re mostly 
non-technical. 

“The hardest thing about canyoning at 
home is the remoteness of the canyons and 
off-track navigation skills needed, with plenty 
of natural anchors to abseil from, whereas 
New Zealand’s water (and there’s lots of it) 
greatly increases the technical component.” 

The skills needed to descend a New 
Zealand canyon are therefore highly specific, 
and local knowledge essential. Bugden says 
the relatively small canyoning community 
makes it easy to reach out for advice and 
coordinate trips with overseas counterparts 
via online hubs such as KiwiCanyons.org. 

Daniel Clearwater, founder of 
KiwiCanyons, says: “If Aussie canyoners are 
leading their own trips four to five times a 
season, and have done about three of the 
Kanangra Canyons, they probably have the 
skills to do our canyons up to grade v3a3. 

“There are plenty of these intermediate 
canyons in New Zealand, but it can be quite a 
step up to the next difficulty level involving 
deep pools and hydraulic traps,” he adds. 

He strongly advises spending time with the 
locals to learn about the water flows in a 
particular area, explaining: “I remember one 
trip through Wilsons Canyon when the water 
levels appeared to be five centimetres higher 
than normal but were much more difficult 
once in the canyon, turning a three-hour trip 
into an eight-hour one.” On such a trip, 
every obstacle requires specific whitewater 
canyoning techniques and careful teamwork. 

STARTING FROM SCRATCH 

At home, Joe Bugden recommends that 
newcomers to the sport start with a walk 
through the Wollangambe River or Nobles 


canyons, and then try the more remote Bells 
Creek canyon before tackling abseils in the 
Empress, Serendipity or Newnes canyons. 
After Butterbox and Claustral canyons, you 
can then move on to exploring the more 
vertical Kanangra canyons and remote 
Northern Wollemi canyons. 

Across the Tasman, canyoning virgins have 
the opportunity to learn the full spectrum of 
skills on a guided tour through the likes of 
Niger Stream, Woolshed Creek and Cross 
Creek canyons, which involve plenty of 
swimming, jumping and sliding. 

Vass says: “Canyoning tours are particularly 
hands-on and varied in that no-one gets 
lowered or things done for them, and in a 
three-hour descent you might do seven 
abseils plus numerous slides and jumps.” He 
says his favourite part of guiding is watching 
adults regress to 10-year-olds in the thrill 
they get from jumping into pools repeatedly. 

Sites tend to get more technical the further 
south you go, and the hikes in range from 
short tracked walks to hours of battling 
though near-vertical rainforest. Clearwater 
explains: “In the Blue Mountains the 
highways follow the tops of escarpments, 
where the canyons start, so you can have a 
massive slog back to your car at the end. 

“In New Zealand, 99 per cent of our 
mountain roads follow the valleys so, 
although the hike to the start has the 
potential to be grueling, once you finish the 
canyon it’s often only a short, flat stumble 
back to your car.” 

In terms of transferable skills, people who 
have come from mountaineering or Blueys 
canyoning bring the rope knowledge but not 
the specific abseihng techniques needed for 
high-flow canyoning. Clearwater explains: 
“The wrap-a-rope-around-a-tree-at-the-mid- 
point-and-go approach will get you down 
some of our easier canyons but lead to 
deaths in anything more serious.” 
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Bugden adds: “You must be familiar with 
single roping and contingency anchors, and 
be aware that floods can destroy artificial 
anchors and leave you stranded between 
waterfalls.” 

Cavers bring strong route-finding skills to 
canyoning, so they recognise the safest way 
to go round boulders in a wet environment 
for example, but are not used to the 
commitment of pulling the rope down after 
each pitch. Rafters can identify the hydraulic 
dangers and communicate with the same 
visual signals, but have to forget the luxury 
of portage when they start canyoning. 

While guided tours typically start with an 
introduction on how to move and stay safe 
in a flowing canyon, those wishing to learn 
skills such as how to rig a single strand 
abseil with a releasable anchor are advised to 
take a multi-day course with Geraldine-based 
Big Rock Canyons. 

CANYONING LIKE A LOCAL 

One of the key things for canyoners making 
the transition across the ditch to remember 
is that while some canyons can have a water 
flow of 2.S cubic metres per second and be 
quite safe, others can be ‘suicidal’ with just 
0.2 cumecs.The fact that New Zealand 
canyons are descended infrequently adds 
further challenges, as well as many 
opportunities for first descents. 

Before going anywhere, canyoners are 
advised to find out about current conditions 
via the KiwiCanyons group on Facebook and 
download a topographic map from the 
website. It’s important to keep in mind that 
while a canyon topo aims to describe access, 
descent and dangers, a change in the water 
level can greatly increase the difficulty, wash 
away anchors and fill pools with gravel. 

For experienced canyoners looking for a 
challenging commercial trip, Clearwater 


recommends Sleeping God, Waterfall Creek, 
Kaumira and Leaping Burn canyons, or a 
helicopter trip to the Wai Rata canyon. 
Qualified guides also ‘mix up‘ the route to 
suit different abilities. 

You will generally have canyons on public- 
land to yourself, but if you want to visit one 
used by guided groups it is worth putting in 
a courtesy call to the tour operator to avoid 
congestion. 

Clearwater explains: “There’s little need to 
get in the way of someone’s livelihood when 
there are more than 1,000 canyons in New 
Zealand, and you shouldn’t be offended if 
they ask about your experience because 
they’d probably be the one to rescue you in 
the event of an accident.” 

The most important rule in New Zealand 
canyoning etiquette, however, is to avoid 
spreading didymo: a freshwater algae that is 
rife in South Island streams. While the North 
Island is currently free from didymo and 


enclosed canyons not as dramatically affected 
as open waterways, the species can survive 
for days in a single water droplet on a 
slightly damp piece of clothing. Canyoners 
are therefore required by law to wash every 
piece of their gear with a five per cent 
solution of dishwashing detergent well away 
from any waterway. 

THE MINDSET 

Having come up against tiger snakes, bee 
stings, broken legs and flash floods, Joe 
Bugden describes canyoning as an addiction 
that cannot be beaten. It seems that facing 
the full power of nature, in addition to 
problem solving, is part of the thrill. He 
recalls: “One of my most memorable trips 
was in Zig Zag Creek in New Zealand’s Haast 
Pass when, two thirds of the way down a 
60-metre waterfall, I had to use all my 
energy to stay upright where the water 
crashed on to a cliff leaving me the tiniest 
of breathing spaces.” 

Clearwater still gets nervously excited 
when descending an unexplored canyon, of 
which there are thought to be hundreds in 
New Zealand. He says: “Just ahead of you 
could be a new world-class canyon with 
incredible pools, sculpted rocks, high jumps 
and vertical slides, or it could be hours of 
grovelling down boulder gardens and no 
trees to anchor from. 

“Canyoning can be fun and extremely 
beautiful, but there is also huge scope for 
misadventure.” W 

Key contacts 

- Kiwicanyons.org 

- Deepcanyon.co.nz 

- Abeltasmancanyons.co.nz 

- Bigrockcanyons.co.nz 

- Canyons.co.nz 
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^Rab’ 


A Rab TENT WORTH $1,200 WHEN YOU SURSCRIBE 



Sign up for a year's subscription to 
Wild, or renew, before the end of 2013 
and you'll go into the prize draw to 
win a Rab Latok Base expedition tent! 

This lightweight bivvy is made for 
high-altitude adventures with space for 
three to four people, a bathtub floor 
and stable geodesic design* 

Subscribe to Wild today for just $47.95 
and you'll get each jam-packed new 
issue delivered straight to your 
every two months 




*Reviewed in Wild issue 135 


SUBSCRIBE ONLINE NOW! 

www.wild.com.au 









LOCKING HORNS 
WITH BAMBI 


We need to forget those Bambi eyes and consider 
the environmental damage being wrought by 
feral deer, writes Steve Van Dyck 


T his is a story of love gone sour, 

misplaced loyalties and The Sound of 
Music. It starts with Julie Andrews 
because she is responsible for most of my 
generation being deer-lovers (remember 
“doe a deer...”). My parents’ generation 
were deer-lovers too on account of the 
1942 release of Bambi, about a deer that 
survived slavering dogs and wildfire to 
become the ‘Great Prince of the Forest’. 

In between those generations, deference 
to the Great Prince was maintained by the 
stamped image of Edwin Landseer’s 1851 
Monarch of the Glen painting on our school 
notebooks just as Queen Elizabeth’s portrait 
appeared above every blackboard. 

It was only natural then that in 1983, 
when Ron Strahan of the Australian 
Museum published his groundbreaking 
Complete Book of Australian Mammals, there was 


nothing negative in the text in relation to 
any of the six introduced species of deer 
that were well and truly feral in Australia. 
Deer were known best by the people who 
liked them most (not necessarily scientists) 
and promoted them as the rest of us 
Australians saw them: majestic, harmless, as 
valuable alive on property as they were on 
trophy walls and gourmet cartes du jour. 

Red deer (Cervis elaphus) had been released 
near Esk in Queensland in 1873—a gift 
from Queen Victoria’s royal herd—and the 
rampant stag was added to the state coat of 
arms as late as 1977 for Queen Elizabeth’s 
silver jubilee. 

How astonishing then that in 2008, 
when a revised edition of that same book 
was being compiled, no modern bona fide 
deer researcher would contribute anything 
positive about the same group regarding its 


impact on the Australian environment. 
The growing consensus among scientists 
and astute wildlife commentators was 
that deer had come from shy obscurity 
to represent one of our country’s most 
significant ecological threats, requiring 
immediate research and considered 
management. 

What had happened in 25 years? In 
short, the proverbial horse had bolted. 
Legislation had changed so deer were as 
accessible as sheep, then drought hit and 
the bottom fell out of the deer farming 
industry. The stage was set for easy escape 
or deliberate release from farms, not to 
mention cheap, illegal translocation by 
hunters. The eastern states were seeded 
with small herds of deer whose potential 
to expand numbers and explode in 
distribution defied complacency. 
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NATURE OF THE BEAST | 


It was in that period that the World 
Conservation Union added the red deer to 
its official list of the world’s 100 most 
invasive alien species, which is perhaps 
made most obvious by the staggering tally 
of 41,601 deer shot legally in Victoria 
alone during the 2011-12 hunting season. 

A decade ago Dr Andrew Moriarty from 
the NSW Game Council estimated Australia 
had more than 200,000 feral deer in about 
218 wild herds, with 35 per cent of all 
wild numbers attributable to recent deer- 
farm escapes or releases. Most of the herds 
occurred throughout eastern and southern 
Australia where, in some places, it was clear 
that they were over-nibbling the best there 
was to offer from trees, shrubs, grasses, 
twigs, fruit, fungi and lichens. 

It’s almost impossible for the knees of 
my generation not to jerk in rejection of 
the accusation that deer are causing 
environmental damage by overgrazing, 
trampling and ringbarking, and preventing 
ecosystem regeneration by antler rubbing. 
Could they really be responsible for damage 
to crops and fences and gardens, for causing 
car accidents and erosion, dispersing weeds 
and spreading stock diseases? And why 
should we suffer the guilts for deer species 
when Australian primary producers have 
been encouraging sheep and cows to do the 


very same for the last 200 years? 

The main reason for worrying is that 
after 20 years of virtually unaccountable 
grazing we now have a depressingly finite 
idea of how much vegetation (that is, how 
little) is left and of its preserved value. 

Deer, when you strip them of spots and 
flashy antlers, are not much more than 
industrial goats and will go largely 
unnoticed where sheep, cattle and goats 
won’t, such as wetlands and rainforest. 

They evade hunting by wild dogs, sneer 
at the threat of a muster and go largely 
unchallenged to proliferate in the best of 
what’s left as reserves and parks. Bioclimatic 
modelling warns us that deer have yet to 
occupy all suitable habitats in Australia. 

Not typically known as the nation’s 
cradle of conservation, Queensland has 
responded to the threat to agriculture with 
uniform pest listings for red, fallow, rusa 
and chital deer. This entitles anyone with a 
firearm license to shoot them and makes it 
an offence to introduce, feed, keep, supply 
or release deer without a permit. 

In Victoria, the reduction in biodiversity 
of native vegetation by sambar deer was 
listed as a ‘potentially threatening process’ 
six years ago, but no action plan resulted 
from it. While environmentalists want deer 
listed as pests, recreational hunters argue 


this has no practical impact on their 
management (largely owing to government 
budget constraints) and that ‘protected 
game’ is a misnomer that simply outlines 
the conditions for safe and humane 
hunting. The Australian Deer Association 
claims it is land tenure rather than game 
status that protects deer in Victoria and 
public land managers routinely use 
methods ‘outside’ of game regulations, 
such as spotlight shooting. The difference 
between non-damaging herds that can be 
managed as a hunting resource and herds 
that are destructive in specific areas is a 
sticking point, while private landowners in 
Victoria have only recently been permitted 
to cull deer by any humane method 
without a permit. 

In Tasmania the majority of problem deer 
are located on private property and a 
doubling in hunting license sales has 
helped keep populations stable over the last 
15 years. Deer are also classified as a game 
species in New South Wales, but as a pest in 
South Australia. 

Who could have predicted that deer 
would polarise generations and precipitate 
such confusion? 


Dr Steve Van Dyck is senior curator of vertebrates at 
the Queensland Museum 
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Potato perfection 

Instant mash convert Andrew Davison serves up two of his 
favourite potato combinations 


hen creating a menu for a 
bushwalk I have a policy that 
if I will not eat it at home, I 
will not eat it in the bush. For me this 
excludes processed foods and prepackaged 
meals, but on a recent 10-day walk in the 
mountains of central Mongolia I was 
forced to rethink. I had joined two other 


international trekkers on their proposed 
walk after they had already purchased 
(among other imdesirables) half a kilo of 
instant potato mash. They conceded that 
instant potato mash mixed with garlic and 
grated cheese was not their idea of a tasty, 
nutritious meal but did not know a better 
way to sustain themselves over 10 days. 


Although I rarely include fresh mashed 
potatoes in my diet, let alone instant, I 
embraced the challenge and created the 
following recipes for our journey, plus 
numerous others. For a filling snack I 
recommend simply shallow frying some 
dumplings and rolling them in salt, 
cumin and paprika. 





I FOOD I 



PEA AND POTATO DUMPLING 
CVRRY (pulmrd left) 

Serves 2 

To simplify this dish, replace the mustard seeds, 
fenugreek, turmeric, coriander and cumin with one to 
two teaspoons of your favourite curry powder. 

Vi cup of instant potato 
1/2 cup of plain white flour 

1 spoon of oil 

Vi an onion (finely chopped) 

2 cloves of garlic (finely chopped) 

1 teaspoon of ginger (finely chopped) 

1 teaspoon of mustard seeds 
Vi teaspoon of fenugreek 
1 teaspoon of turmeric 
1 teaspoon of coriander 
1 teaspoon of cumin 
Chilli powder to taste 
1 large dessert spoon of tomato paste 
14 cup of dried peas 

AT HOME 

Place instant potato and flour together in a plastic bag. 
Place mustard seeds, fenugreek, turmeric, coriander, 
cumin and chilli powder together in a small container 
or bag. 

IN THE FIELD 

Place the potato and flour mix into a pot and add 
half a cup of water. The amount of water needed will 
vary greatly depending on the brand of instant 
potato you are using so start with a small amount of 
water and keep adding. When the mixture comes 
together, but is still quite stiff, roll into 12 small 
balls and set aside. Add oil to the pot and fry the 
onion, garlic and ginger for a minute, then add 
spices. Fry for another minute, stirring continuously, 
and then add tomato paste. When the mixture has 
formed a thick paste, add a cup and a quarter of 


water and peas and bring to the boil. Place 
dumplings in the curry, cover and let simmer for 
three to four minutes while stirring occasionally. 
Remove the lid and continue simmering until the 
peas are rehydrated, the gravy has thickened and 
dumplings are cooked. Serve over rice or with 
unleavened bread. 


APRICOT AND POTATO 
DUMPLINGS IN A RICH SAUCE 

(dbocc) 

Serves 2 

Vi cup of instant potato 
Vi cup of plain white flour 
1 garlic clove 
1 dessert spoon of oil 

1 teaspoon of vegetable stock powder 
6-8 dried apricots (halved) 

'A teaspoon of ciimamon powder 
'A teaspoon of ginger powder 
Chilli powder to taste 

2 dessert spoons of lemon juice 
1 teaspoon of honey 

1 large teaspoon of tomato paste 

AT HOME 

Pack instant potato and flour together in a plastic 
bag. Pack cinnamon, ginger and chilli powder 
together, then the lemon juice in a watertight 
container with the honey. 

IN THE FIELD 

Fry garlic briefly, add spices and fry for a further 
30 seconds. Now add a cup and a quarter of water 
followed by all other ingredients except the tomato 
paste, cover and let simmer. When dumplings are 
cooked (by method described in previous recipe) 
add tomato paste, stir through and reheat. Serve 
over couscous or rice. 
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Tooma Huts 



Within Kosciuszko National Park 
there exists a large wilderness region 
north of the Main Range known as 
the Jagungal Wilderness Area and 
dominated by Mount Jagungal (2,061 
metres). A favourite of bushwalkers 
and cross-country skiers alike, this 
area contains a number of historic 
huts that are easily accessible via 


walking trails and 4WD tracks. 

This walk over four days takes you 
to three such huts-Patons, Pretty 
Plain and Wheelers-each of which 
has its own particular appeal and 
place in history, echoing an era when 
cattle grazed freely on the high 
plains. The cattle have gone (banned 
from the park since 1969), along 


with the cattlemen who inspired 
‘Banjo’ Patterson to write The Man 
from Snowy River, but the preserved 
huts allow us to take a step back in 
time and reflect on the grit of those 
pioneers. Any visit to the Kosciuszko 
National Park is incomplete if you fail 


- 







Climbing the ridge to the Antler Geirn n'ear Pretty Plain Hut 



Phrtosr Jillian Hancock 



WHEN TO GO 

December to April is considered 
the ideal period to bushwalk in this 
region, and early to mid-summer 
rewards visitors with an abundance 
of wildflowers. Usually a NPWS Pass 
is required when bushwalking and 
camping at a cost of $16 per vehicle 
per day, but it’s waived for this trip as 
it begins on Tooma Road. For more 
info, see nswnationalparks.com.au or 
borderbushwalkingclub.com.au. 

ACCESS 

The walk begins at the locked gate 
at the Tooma Dam trailhead near the 
spillway. Access is via Tooma Road 
from Corryong in north-east Victoria. 

If coming via Thredbo in New South 
Wales, follow the Alpine Way through 
Khancoban and turn right on to Tooma 
Road. These are all sealed roads. There 
is parking space for a few cars but to 
avoid having to walk along the road 
from the exit at Snakey Plain Trail back 
to the Tooma Dam trailhead, a short 
car shuttle between these two points is 
advisable before setting out 


MAPS 

Coverage is provided by Spatial Vision's 
1:50,000 Kosciuszko Alpine Area map. 

WARNINGS 

Thunderstorms are common during 
summer. There are some sections 
of bush-bashing through dense 
underbrush where full gaiters are 
advised and you need to keep an eye 
out for snakes. Tooma River can rise 
rapidly following heavy rain. 

FLORA & FAUNA 

Flora varies from fields of snow grass 
and snow daisies to heaths and 
sphagnum bogs, along with alpine 
woodlands that include stands of 
alpine ash and mountain gum. The rare 
mountain pygmy possum (Burramys 
parvus) thought to be extinct until its 
rediscovery in 1966 and southern 
corroboree frog (Pseudophryne 
corroboree) make their homes here. 
Bushwalkers will not fail to notice the 
damage caused by wild pigs as they 
cross Pretty Plain and other areas 
around watercourses. 
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I TRACK NOTES | 



DAY1 (3KM, 1HR) 

From near the Tooma Reservoir spillway 
amble along Dargals Trail, a well-defined 
and undulating 4WD management track 
that skirts the eastern slopes of Corporal 
Hill through tall eucalypt forest and open 
heath. This stage is an easy ramble to 
Patons Hut, which is an ideal overnight 
stop if it has been preceded by a long 
day’s road trip to reach the trailhead. 

The ghostly remains of thick stands of 
eucalypts, with their charred trunks and 
chalky limbs, are a stark reminder of 
the bushfires that ravaged the park in 
2003 and 2006/07. These fires burned 
through more than a million hectares of 
the mountains and destroyed many of the 
cattlemen's huts. 

After about a kilometre and a half you 
reach the junction of Round Hill Road and 
Dargals Trail, then continue on a southerly 
route along Dargals Trail as it skirts around 
Toolong Plain to Patons Hut. 

The original Patons Hut was built in 1934 
by Tom and Frank Buchanan Paton tor the 
latter’s father, a local grazier named Frank 
McKinnon Paton. The Snowy Mountains 
Authority later used the hut when the 
Tooma Reservoir was being built. After 
being destroyed in the 2003 fires, it was 
rebuilt with corrugated iron walls and roof. 


timber slab flooring and a stone fireplace 
in 2005, and officially reopened in 2008. 
The hut sits on a slight rise and overlooks 
open ground, with plenty of room to pitch 
tents, A number of sawn and dressed 
logs have been placed nearby to provide 
seating and there is a pit fireplace 
(campfires are forbidden above the 


treeline). There is a track behind the hut 
to a creek, and the area can be thick with 
march flies in summer. 

DAY2(15KM, 6HRS) 

Leaving Patons Hut, follow Dargals Trail 
through fairly open, undulating terrain and 
the occasional steep climb. You’ll note 
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the moss-covered posts of former fence 
lines and clumps of common cassinia, or 
dolly bush, before passing the Jagungal 
Wilderness Area sign. 

After five kilometres you reach the age- 
worn signpost at the junction of Dargals 
Trail and Wheelers Hut Trail. Continuing 
along Dargals Trail the track descends 
through open country towards the ford at 
Tooma River, which is reached about two 
hours after leaving Patons Hut. 

After crossing the river it’s another 100 
metres until you turn left and head off¬ 
track, following the river downhill. 

Pushing through waist-high heath, take a 


shortcut following a footpad in a south¬ 
easterly direction for about a kilometre 
until you reach Hell Hole Creek Trail. 
Follow this for a short distance before 
going bush again, skirting along the 
lower slopes of thickly forested hills to 
emerge on Pretty Plain Trail and the 
banks of the Tooma River. The trail 
follows the western bank of the river 
and there are a number of places that 
provide an opportunity to discard packs 
and take a dip. 

For the next four kilometres the going is 
rather tedious over a plain of tussocky 
grasses that tests both ankles and 


concentration. Don't expect the trail to be 
well-marked because it appears on maps; 
it’s mostly non-existent. 

At Pretty Plain itself the valley opens up 
and you reach the junction of the Tooma 
River and Bulls Head Creek. Somewhere 
in the distance, hidden in the trees 
beyond a rocky ridge, lies the newly built 
Pretty Plain Hut 

A steady plod across pig-rooted ground 
is followed by a short climb along a 
ridgeline to the top of a rocky knoll, 
where a cairn has been adorned with a 
single deer antler. From here it’s just a 
matter of a one-kilometre stroll to Pretty 
Plain Hut 

The hut located west of Mount Jagungal, 
was built by Captain Chisholm of 
Khancoban and destroyed by bushfires 
in 2003. In its original state, it was 
used extensively from 1940 to 1982 for 
commercial ski tours. The substantial new 
hut reopened in 2010, lacks the same 
rustic charm and character of the original 
huts but is a good base for exploration of 
the Jagungal area. 

Constructed in a log cabin style, it 
consists of fhree rooms: a dining area 
with large fireplace and table, a separate 
room for sleeping (no bunks), and a 
wood storage area accessed through an 
outside door. Some of the logs used in 
its construction were salvaged from the 
alpine ash killed in the fires. 
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DAY3(12KM, 5.5HRS) 

To reach Wheelers Hut, retrace your steps 
across Pretty Plain to the Hell Hole Creek/ 
Dargals Trail junction; a distance of six and 
a half kilometres that includes a trudge back 
through the tussock. It's then a matter of 
following Dargals Trail for about a kilometre 
before veering off-track and climbing a 
slight saddle to a nice lunch spot. 

The next section involves some serious 
bush-bashing through head-high 
undergrowth as you foilow an almost 


hidden stream down the steep gully 
towards Broadway Plain. 

After reaching the bottom of the gully, 
you cross boggy ground to reach open 
heath. After crossing a couple of gentle 
hills, there is a long and slow uphill section 
to Wheelers Hut. Below the hut are the 
remains of old water races and mullock 
heaps that were part of the Toolong 
Diggings worked from 1893 to 1904. 
Wheelers Hut is considered by many as 
the quintessential hut of the park, with its 


classic slab construction and shady front 
verandah complete with iron bathtub and 
stunning views across the plains towards 
Mt Jagungal. 

The hut was built around 1900 by ‘Wingy’ 
Wheeler and moved to its present site some 
20 years later. The story goes that Wheeler 
was nicknamed 'Wingy' because he only 
had one arm but could ride, smoke and 
crack a stock whip at the same time with 
his one good arm. 

The hut itself is not as spacious as Pretty 
Plain Hut but offers a small separate 
room with a two-tiered bunk arrangement 
capable of sleeping up to six, a large 
fireplace and iron chimney. There's a pit 
toilet behind the hut and a stream about 
200 metres away. 

DAY 4 (8.5KM, 3.5HRS) 

Though only a short walk, the last leg 
involves some long steep climbs and 
rough descents along Snakey Plain Trail 
to its beginnings at Tooma Road. 
Departing Wheelers Hut, cross the creek 
to the north of the hut and follow a faint 
footpad through open grassland until 
you reach the Snakey Plain Trail. Take 
a deep breath here before continuing 
because it's an uphill slog for the next 
six and a half kilometres along a rough 
4WD track until Wolsieys Gap. You finish 
at the locked gate at the trailhead on 
Tooma Road. 
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Tried & Tested: 

Test conditions 
Boots were worn with either 
Bridgedale's Woolfusion Trekker or 
Wigwam’s Ultimax Hike midweight 
socks, without speciaiist insoles, on 
long day and overnight walks in mild 
conditions between July and October 
in central and coastal Victoria. All were 
trialled on- and off-track on terrain 
ranging from mellow and slippery to 
moderately steep and rocky under 
eight to 12 kilograms of pack weight 
Each pair was fitted by an outdoor 
retailer and worn briefly before setting 
out Testers considered weight versus 
stability, breathability and comfort out 
of the box, ankle support, quality of 
construction and anticipated durability, 
general flexibility, traction, aesthetics 
and value for money. 

Fitting & foot kindness 
Testers could not stress enough the 
value of taking time to be fitted for 
walking boots by an expert retailer 


Weekend walking 

who can take your unique needs, gait 
and foot shape into consideration. 
Visiting an outdoor store outside 
of peak time, when your feet have 
warmed up and wearing the socks 
you intend to use, is the first step. The 
fitter will need to know what size pack 
you want to carry, what terrain you 
generally cover and whether you have 
any complaints. Expect to have your 
feet measured in a Brannock device- 
retailers know how different brands 
and boot models correspond (and 
sizing labels should often be ignored). 
Remember it is quite common to see 
size differences from one foot to the 
other, and to wear a model designed 
for the opposite sex. The fitter may 
also look at how you walk barefoot to 
see whether you have a tendency to 
roll in or outward, a high or flat instep, 
short toes or a Morton’s toe, and may 
suggest you seek extra advice from 
a podiatrist. The typical Australian 
foot is a unique beast—often wide at 


boots 

the front but not at the heel—and an j 

experienced retailer will know what 
has worked for walkers with the 
same plans as you. You should also , 
remember that you can (nay, should) 
replace the standard liner with a ‘ 

biomechanical insole made by the I 
likes of Lightfeet or Superfeet as well | 
as change the lacing pattern to spread 
pressure as you prefer. Before lacing 
up, which you should do with your 
foot forward of your knee and toe off 
the ground, check whether you can fit 
a finger down behind your heel. The 
fitter may work out that the pressure 
inside a boot is going to be too high by 
feeling the undone boot when you are | 
standing in it. When walking around the | 
store, and ideally on a practice ramp, | 
you should make note of whether ^ 

your foot slides to side, if your heel is J 
moving naturally (not lifting up but not | 
locked-in too tight), and whether your j 
toes hit the front on the downhill or i 
when kicking something lightly. | 











Asolo Fugitive GTX | 690g | Made in Romania | $319 | intertrek.com.au 
I confess I wasn’t drawn to this reinforced suede and nylon model 
on the shelf because it didn’t scream cushioning or ease of cleaning. 
However, what I found was best-in-test breathability, impressive water 
resistance and a relatively grippy outsole comprised of different density 
rubber. I can’t say I appreciated the Duoflex midsole (designed to 
stop your foot twisting and rolling while absorbing shock) because 
my ankles felt like they were taking the impact from every thud, but 
this may have had something to do with using nearly one and a half 
European sizes bigger than normal (though the flex point was in the 
right position). Ideal for summer/spring outings and featuring a hefty 
toe bumper, the soft back of the boot needed no warming up but I did 
find the tongue overly bulky and worry about the toughness of the 
movable eyelets. I liked the compact and responsive nature of these 
boots, which hug the foot well and are available in a wide fit, but would 
probably reserve for moderate day walks. 


Mammut Women’s White Rose GTX | 650g | Made in Romania | $3701 
mountaindesigns.com (equivaient Men’s Pacific Crest GTX 1824g) 

The first thing I noticed about these was the support under my instep 
(a Mammut-exclusive footbed), and that my toes felt somewhat 
compressed from above. Advertised as out-of-the-box comfortable, I 
needed about five kilometres before these stopped rubbing the back 
of the ankle on inclines despite feeling like my foot was well wedged 
inside the three-dimensional heel support by the locking instep eyelet 
I would have liked more padding around the ankle but still experienced 
a good amount of lateral support and the stout toe bumper made me 
feel invincible when negotiating roots and rocks. The slightly rockered 
toe and force-distributing PD cage under the heel suited me well on flat 
clifftop tracks, and double stitching all round reassured me about the 
boots’ durability. I appreciated the pull-on loop at the back and sturdy 
metal eyelets, as well as the nubuck leather/fabric look. 
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Vasque Breeze 2.0 GTX | 500g Women’s| 570g Men’s | Made in China | 

V $269 I seatosummitdistribution.com.au 

Vv This updated version of the popuiar 2004 model was a favourite with 
both male and female testers because of its springy toe, stability and 
beefy Vibram Contact outsole with braking bars at toe and heel. These 
warmed up around the heel and fit like a glove after only a couple of 
kilometres, and offered similar flexibility as the Scarpa Nangpa-La. I 
'' 5 y really liked the look of these, in addition to the slightly rockered heel 
and above-ankle cuff. I worried about durability with regards to the 
'"t’v \ amount of nylon mesh but the fact I was as comfortable wearing these 
on power walks along the beach as in the bush made up for this. I 
j ^ traipsed through wet and muddy terrain with confidence, felt that 

pressure was well spread through the fabric lace loops and loved the 
lightweight feeling. I didn’t feel as supported round the ankle with a full 
pack on as I’m used to though. 


Vasque Bitterroot GTX | 652g | Made in China | $329 | 
seatosummitdistribution.com.au 

This tough Vasque model with Vibram Summit outsole is the one I’d 
pick for multi-day trips, with its heavy-duty toe bumper, full-leather 
construction and thick ankle padding. I found it hard to keep the 
stout lacing system as tight as on the Breeze, but felt well cushioned 
underfoot and more secure on rocky terrain because of the outsole’s 
multidirectional lug pattern. Descents in particular were made easier 
and more comfortable by the prominent heel edge. Available in three 
widths and featuring a wicking mesh lining, I was impressed how 
smooth (and blister-preventing) the boot was around my heel but 
regretted not wearing thin wicking socks because I overheated. I’d 
recommend wearing these in over more then one weekend and they 
were one of the heaviest tested, but I felt super stable under full pack 
weight and liked the classic look. 


Scarpa Nangpa-La XCR1590g | Made in Romania | $300 | 
outdooragencies.com.au 

The ankle flex and general cushioning in these boots were very 
comfortable from the outset and they felt properly moulded to my foot 
after one moderate weekend walk. The Vibram Hi-Trail Lite sole was 
grippy over slippery rocks but less secure on descents than the Vasque 
Bitterroot’s Summit outsole. The extra-breathable Gore-Tex XCR kept 
sweat at bay but I regretted not wearing a custom insole for more 
support than offered by the medium-instep last. I’d be inclined to wear 
a thinner sock because of the narrow heel but felt confident about the 
durable construction (including a water-resistant suede and Cordura 
nylon upper) bearing in mind this model’s low weight in comparison to 
the Delta. I liked the lacing system on these boots, with its nylon ankle¬ 
locking eyelet, and would recommend them for summer bushwalks in 


the Delta, 
locking ey 
particular. 


The North Face Verbera Backpack GTX 1588g | Made in Romania | 

$3601 thenorthface.com.au 

In retrospect, the men’s model may have been more suitable for my 
high-volume feet (I’m also D-i- wide on the left, E on the right) as these 
were toe-tinglingly tight around the big toe joint and heel, despite being 
designed for swelling feet on steep stuff. The high cut and padded 
cuff supplied good protection, and the lacing system was equally as 
effective as the Mammut option. Multiple river crossings proved the 
all-over waterproofing (the best tested in fact, thanks to the full-grain 
leather upper with Gore-Tex membrane) and I certainly didn’t feel 
I any knocks through the four-part sole with crampon-compatible, 

" scrambling-friendly Vibram Masai outsole. The wrap-around mudguard 
made cleaning easy, the tongue is very well padded and the panels 
u double-stitched, so slimmer-footed folks than me should certainly give 
I this model a look-in. Like most of what The North Face makes, these 
^ look great too. 
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BEST FOR 

rugged 

terrain 


COMFIEST 
OUT OF 

^ the box j 


Scarpa Delta GTX | 620g | Made in Italy | $4001 
outdooragencies.com.au 

I was advised to go one European size bigger than normal and 
subsequently feared that these indestructible-looking, three-season 
boots would feel like clodhoppers, but the relatively lightweight Vibram 
Biometric sole and underfoot cushioning impressed me. The support 
of the memory foam ankle padding and ergonomic cuff served me 
well while rock hopping and on uneven terrain. The flex point and 
generous toe area provided ample room for my wider than average 
feet without the boot being loose at the female-fitting heel. I felt safe 
as houses on loose and moss-covered rocks, partly thanks to the 
midsole's stabilising shank and deep lugs in the outsole. While I didn’t 
feel particularly agile in these, I enjoyed sloshing through creeks 
knowing the thicker than normal (2.6mm) leather upper wasn’t letting in 
a drop. The metal eyelets extend a good distance down the forefoot for 
customised lacing over my high instep and I didn’t sweat overly. 


Merrell Moab Mid GTX | 513g | Made in Vietnam | $2501 merrell.com.au 
Essentially a running shoe for narrow to normal-footed types, with a 
Vibram Multi-Sport outsole, these served me well on slippery terrain 
and needed almost no wearing in. I appreciated the shock-absorbing 
heel cushion, how cool my feet felt and the anti-odour treated lining. 
The gender-specific centring midsole did seem to help correct my 
tendency for rolling outward, but the fact my toes were rubbing on the 
nylon ventilator mesh above suggests these come up slightly small. 

I wasn’t keen on carrying any more than a small daypack in these 
comparatively low-cut boots and had to triple knot to keep the laces 
tight, but was impressed with how they held up in the pouring rain. I’d 
reserve these for trails rather than off-track adventures because of the 
lack of protection, and happily wear them from bush to city. 


Ahnu Women’s Montara II1429g | Made in China | $230 
and Men’s Mendocino 1850g | $2801 ahnu.com.au 
This shoe-soft boot is both grippy and waterproof enough for the 
ups and downs of rainforest tracks with absolutely no wear-in, a 
super-breathable eVent liner and less aggressive Vibram sole than 
others tested. Unfortunately you lose much of the ankle and side- 
foot protection you need for scrambles and narrow trenches to that 
softness, but I enjoyed the lack of pressure across the top of my 
forefoot and the well-padded cuff. Plus, it was the lightest boot in the 
test. The straight-down (as opposed to three-dimensional) design 
of the heel concerned me but proved to be no issue, and the wide fit 
throughout suited our male tester especially vvell. On descents I found 
I could not lace tight enough to keep my long second toe, or Morton’s 
toe, from touching the end and I fear the flexible midsole would give 
me grief over long distances, but the Numentum Hike sole kept me 
centred and able to walk fast. I’d recommend these boots, which can 
crunch up under weight, for those who travel light 


Remember... 

A bushwalking-specific insole such as 
Superfeet’s Green insert (superfeet.com.au) can 
reduce the foot elongation, shifting and strain that 
results in hotspots, blisters and injury. La Trobe 
University researchers have found the Poron used 
in Lightfeet’s low, medium and high arch insoles 
to be the most shock absorbing material available 
for orthotic inserts (lightfeet.com.au). 


k Head to wild.com.au for full boot specs 
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1. MILE...MILE & A HALF Dir. Ric Serena, Jason Fitzpatrick 
(Themuirproject.com, 2013, $14 to download) 

This feature-length documentary about a group of six Californian creatives who set out to walk the 
350-kilometre John Muir Trail in 25 days in a year of record snowfall is leagues above most through-hiking films 
in the quality of its cinematography and editing, making waist-deep snowholes and high river crossings more 
attractive than they've ever been. It's also handy that, aside from one of the worst beards committed to film, 
the lead characters are highly relatable. Drawing attention to the filmmaking process, which includes carrying 
back-breaking gear as well as GoPro cameras and a boom microphone taped to a trekking pole, helps you 
appreciate their quest to instill the spirit of wilderness adventure in future generations even when things go 
leftfield with xylophone music and haikus. Humour throughout, including an episode dubbed marmot-gate and 
scenes of glacading after the trail's notorious climbs, balances more reflective moments with veteran hikers and 
discussions of trail lore. While it's tempting to scoff at the group's desperation for a bath and barbeque Pringles 
when they are regularly emerging at official campsites with barbeques, you're reminded that the cumulative 
elevation change during their month-long journey is a cool 24,000 metres by on-screen markers and cut-aways 
to a seemingly hand-drawn trail diary. Crowdfunded by hikers from all over the world, interspersed with John 
Muir wisdom and, we're told, requiring 96 Ibuprofen tablets, this is a beautiful slice of American escapism. 



Directory 


2. BUTTERFLIES: IDENTIFICATION AND LIFE HISTORY By Ross P. Field 
(Museum Victoria Publishing, 2013, $29.95) 

If, like most children, your first insight into nature was learning about the life cycle of a butterfly, you cannot help 
but be enchanted by this uniquely detailed field guide charting the names, biology, behaviour and appearance 
of Victoria's 130 species. Entomologist Ross Field has spent years waiting for butterflies to land In order to 
take egg samples for photographing so that amateur naturalists with even a basic microscope may now identify 
butterfly genus, and even species, from an egg. After a concise introduction to wing structure, differences from 
moths and conservation efforts. Field launches into classifying each member of the five Australian butterfly 
families with the help of distribution maps, an occurrence rating and hundreds of in-situ and museum images. 
Expecting to be drawn to pages about the most aesthetically pleasing butterflies-think imperial Jezebel and 
moonlight jewel-1 was rather more amazed by the ornamental-like eggs of the white migrant and varied dusky- 
blue, in addition to the detailed notes on flying habits and where to look for pupae. With notes on vulnerable 
plants that are known larval food sources and photographs of each animal at egg, larva, pupa and adult stage, 
from multiple angles, this guide is an easy way to boost your knowledge of these beloved invertebrates. 


The Wild Directory is a 
comprehensive reference 
point for international 
outdoors-related 
businesses. You can list 
your firm for only $48 an 
issue ($58 in spot red). 

For information on listing your 
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Suppliers 

National Mail-order 

Canoes Plus 
733 High St 
KewEast, VIC 3102 
Ph: 03 9857 0110 

K2 Base Cannp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley, OLD 4006 
Ph:07 3854 1340 


Macpac 
macpac.co.nz 
Ph: 1800 128 504 



Sydney, NSW 2000 
Fax: 02 9264 2645 


Outdoor Shack 

1131 PittwaterRd 

Collaroy Beaoh, NSW 2097 

outdoorshack.com.au 

Snowgum Australia Ry Ltd 

snowgum.com.au 

Ph: 1800 811 312 


Prime Creative Media 
11-15 Buckhurst St 
South Melbourne VIC 3205 
Ph: 03 9690 8766 

New South Wales 

Camp Hike Climb 
Suite 1, Ground Floor 
20 George St, Hornsby 2077 
camphikeclimb.com.au 

Mountain Equipment 
72 Archer St 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph:02 9419 6955 

Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph: 02 9264 5888 

Trek & Travel 
447 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph: 02 9261 3435 

Northern Territory 

NT General Stores Ry Ltd 
42 Cavenagh St 
Darwin 0800 
Ph: 08 8981 8242 

Queensland 

It’s Extreme 
32 Spence St 
Cairns 4870 
Ph: 07 4051 0344 

K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph:07 3854 1340 


South Australia 

Annapurna Outdoor Shop 
210RundleSt 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph: 08 8223 4633 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 RundleSt 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph: 08 8223 5544 


Tasmania 



Devonport 7310 
Ph: 03 6424 7099 


Allgoods Ry Ltd 
A7 Cambridge Park 
Tasman Hwy 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph: 03 6248 4722 

Allgoods Ry Ltd 

Launoeston 7250 
Ph: 03 6331 3644 

Victoria 

Bogong Equipment 
374 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph: 03 9600 0599 
bogong.com.au 

Canoes Plus Ry Ltd 
733 High St 
KewEast 3102 
Ph:03 9857 0110 

The Wilderness Shop Ry Ltd 

969 Whitehorse Rd 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph: 03 9898 3742 

E: info@wildernessshop.com.au 

wildernessshop.com.au 


Western Australia 

MainPeak Ry Ltd 
858 Hay St 
Perth 6000 
Ph: 08 9322 9044 

Adventure 

Victoria 

Canoes Plus Kayak School 
Australia 
733 High St 
KewEast. VIC 3102 
Ph: 03 9857 0110 

New Zealand 

Adventure Consultants 
Ph:-l-64 3443 8711 
adventureconsultants.com 

Alpine Recreation Ltd 
Ph: 64 3 680 6736 
alpinerecreation.com 

High Places Ltd 
PC Box 30, 

Mapua 7048, Nelson 
highplaces.co.nz 


Classifieds 


Whether you’re selling old 
gear or promoting your 
club or business. Wild 
Classifieds are a cheap and 
effective way of getting 
your message across. Oniy 
$1.90 a word, prepaid 
(minimum $19; or $2.30 in 
spot red, minimum $23). 


Simply phone, fax, email or 
write to tell us the wording 
of your ad and pay for it 
with a cheque or credit 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Rock back issues. Copies of 
the following back issues 
remain, priced at $8.99 each: 
no 1 (pocket-sized reproduction 
with plastic cover) and all 
issues from no 21 onwards, 
many containing free bound-in 
Roc/cGUIDES. For full contents 
and to order, phone us on 03 
9690 8766. 

Wild for sale. 

Wild issues 1-130 in 16 
folders, ex. condition, no 1 -50 
indexed. Job lot $150. 

Call John 0404 618 949. 

IViVcfGUIDES and Track 
Notes. If you’re planning on 
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3. TEA AND SCONES, BILLY TEA AND DAMPER By Harry Hill 
(Call 02 6947 2093 to order, 2013, $25) 

After 30 years of cooking for camping groups and hut working parties in New South Wales, former scout 
master Harry Hill has self-published his tips and tricks for making “a proper eating situation” of scones and 
damper in the field, including how to build a good fire pit. Light on text and professional photographs, the 
book reads like a private diary or annotated family album, but that somehow makes recipes ranging from 
instant potato scones and beer damper to hillbilly fruitcake even more appealing. While it’s strange that 
some historical sections appear after related recipes, tongue-in-cheek asides about city folk asking for 
'herbal essences' teabags in the bush or adding used tea leaves to damper dough to make people think it 
contains raisins succeed in transporting you to Hill's natural home by the campfire. Scans of handwritten 
testimonials and instructions such as “fingers will need to be licked" suggest these rustic recipes are well 
worth adding to your repertoire. 




TARKINE 2014 XL CALENDAR 

By Rob Blakers 

(RobBlakers.com, 2013, $74.95) 


If you liked the Contents page of Wild issue 
137, you’ll love this poster-sized calendar 
filled with glorious images of the Tarkine's 
untracked mountain ranges, granite coastline 
and cathedral-like rainforest. Shunning 
appointment boxes in favour of larger photos 
of ancient ferns, flowering pigfaoe and dusk 
in the Norfolk Range, this calendar is more 
art print than monthly planner and instantly 
relaxing as a result. In case you still need 
convincing that the entire Tarkine region 
should be National Heritage-listed, there’s 
also an introduction by Bob Brown. 


FORESTS TO SEA AUSTRALIA 2014 

By Robert Rankin 

(Rankin Publishers, 2013, $13.99) 

A collection of some of the best 
photographs in the Forests to Sea coffee 
table book, this slightly-bigger-than-A4 
wall calendar with space for daily notes 
showcases the many colours and 
shapes of the Australian coastline. From 
the Tasmanian forest canopy to Mount 
Lidgbird on Lord Howe via Twin Falls in 
Kakadu National Park and Hinchinbrook 
Island, with a glimpse of the Surf Coast's 
London Bridge rock formation prior to its 
collapse in 1990, these varied images are 
bound to give you itchy feet. 


the chances are we've got the 
route covered. With over 200 
walks described and illustrated 
with maps, W//dGUIDES and 
Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
WrVdGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 
our online index at wild.com.au 
to establish your requirements 
and order online or phone in 
your order on 03 9690 866. 



school hols. Angela retires 
Ph: 03 5384 3226 

TRAVEL, 

iNSTRUCTION 

Adventure Consultants 

World-renowned expedition 
guiding company operating in 
the Himalaya, South America, 
Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided 
ascents and Climbing School ir 
New Zealand’s Southern Alps. 




Blast from the PAST 



AROUND THIS TIME IN 1983 

Wild published a piece by Jutta 
Hosel about the latest technology 
and techniques for bush 
photograpy. Hosel wrote that ‘even 
people who do not have the use of 
a dark room would be wise to take 
the occasional black and white 
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Answer in the 
next issue 











I PORTRAIT I 


Seven summiteer Katie Sarah tells Wild hov/ she turned a new passion for climbing into 
a career and why size doesn’t matter 


I didn’t grow up outdoorsy but got into 
marathon running and triathlons in my 
early 20s. I had my three sons by the time I 
was 30 so the beauty of running was the 
flexibility. I entered triathlons for fun and 
flmess hut I suppose I am a competitive 
person deep down. 

Td done a couple of the Oxfam 
Trailwalker events when I joined some 
friends on a walk in the Flinders Ranges 
that involved an abseil at the end. That was 
my first ‘taste’ of ropes and as I was 
abseiling down—absolutely terrified—the 
challenge of climhing up really appealed. 
After some indoor practice and trips to the 
Arapiles, I joined a guided ascent of Navado 
Sajama in Bolivia in 2006 that went so weO 
I decided to take up mountaineering. I also 
met [three-time Everest summiteer] Duncan 
Chessell, who was looking for help in his 
guiding business. I’d spent the year 
studying physiology, having grown bored 
of a job in finance, so I jumped at the 
chance to get into adventure travel. 

About three months later I took a fall on 
my first lead climb and smashed my right 
ankle. I now have a seven-centimetre screw 
in there and my surgeon would kill me if 
he found out I still go for the odd run. 

While I was recovering Duncan 
suggested I join an Everest expedition 
leaving in a few months. I’d only just taken 
off the moon boot when we departed so I 
never expected to get to 8,450 metres. Not 
to mention that the climb from the Tibetan 
side, or north ridge route, is considered the 
more technical. Turning around because of 
my injury was hard but it would have been 
a complete fluke if I had summited on my 
first ever high-altitude climb; I hadn’t yet 
earned my stripes. When I went over to 
New Zealand afterwards to do an Alpine 
Guides mountaineering course the 
instructors had a good laugh about me 
■putting the cart before the horse’. 



The following year, in 2008,1 visited 
Antarctica to climh the hardest and most 
remote of the seven summits on the Bass list 
in a team with seven male climbers. One of 
my proudest moments was as we neared the 
summit of Mount Vinson, via a new route, 
when the guys told me they wanted me on 
the summit first. I’m only 157 centimetres 
tall and as a female climber you’re conscious 
of needing to pull your weight, while 
accepting that you’re not going to be able to 
carry as much as the blokes sometimes. To 
win that respect and feel like an asset to the 
team is very special. I’ve never suffered any 
gender discrimination in mountaineering, 
though I have been asked questions back 
home like ‘How could you leave your 
children?’ that fathers rarely get asked. 

By the time I made the trip to Kosciuszko 
with a couple of friends I already knew I’d 
be returning to Everest, and started to think 
about going for the seven highest summits 
on the seven continents. I next led a group to 
the top of Kilimanjaro as part of my job, 
followed by Aconcagua. 

Then, after becoming the first Australian 
woman to summit Nepal’s Mount Himlung, 


I felt fit and fully prepared to summit Everest 
in 2010. As much as you can feel euphoric 
on the summit you’re also aware that you’re 
only halfway. It might only be a matter of 
hours down, but there are a lot of accidents 
on descent. 

When I read about the brawl in Everest 
Camp 2 in April I was surprised because I 
know the Sherpa people to be such beautiful, 
calm people. At the same time, you can’t be 
surprised by anything on Everest because it’s 
so busy with people who aren’t necessarily 
‘real’ climbers—not that I consider myself a 
‘real’ climber at all, I’m not technical. 

I volunteer with the Leukemia Foundation 
so I used my trips to Denali and Russia’s 
Mount Elbrus earlier this year to raise over 
$10,000 for the organisation. Elbrus, which 
isn’t that high at 5,642 metres, is certainly 
one I’d encourage others to do. We had to 
turn back from the summit initially because 
of bad weather, when one of my teammates 
said my nose looked black. All I could think 
was ‘I’m sure I’ll find a good plastic surgeon 
in Adelaide’. 

Now in my job as manager of DCXP 
Mountain Journeys—I bought Duncan out 
three years ago—I plan treks and climbs for 
a lot of charity and school groups. It’s been 
a steep learning curve but I love knowing I 
recently helped one group of 20 people 
raise $110,000 for a local charity. Most of 
our work is in the Himalayan region but we 
offer quite a range of trips. 

I think my sons worry I’m a bit crazy but 
like not having a ‘normal’ mum, and I was 
overwhelmed when my eldest asked me to 
talk to his tutor group at school. I’m staying 
on terra firma for my family for the moment 
but am strongly considering another 
8,000-metre peak in May 2016.1 would love 
to tackle Carstensz Pyramid in New Guinea, 
and of course Mont Blanc, to complete the 
seven summits on the Messner list but they’ll 
have to wait a while. 
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COKDURA 


5EAW@SUMMIT 
Dry Storage Sacks 


Ultra-Sil 

Hr’ (3 


30S ULTRA-Sil‘ 


Suggested use; In your backpack, longer lightweight 
trekking tours, adventure travels, cycle touring 


• Large dear TPU window to view contents 

• Ultra-Sil* 30 Denier high-tenacity Cordura* nylon fabric for 
exceptional strength 

• Siliconised fabric for durability and easy packing 

• Hypalon*roll top closure does not wick moisfDre 

• Fully seam-sealed for maximum waterproofing 

• Reinforced stitching for greater seam strength 

• Ultra compact and lightweight 

• Sizes in litres: i, 2,4,8,13,20 and 35 







Concentrated power and versatility, 
with 100% pure Reactive Lighting. 


TIKKA RXP 


^ www.petzl.com.au 
www.spelean.com.au 



